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Huſbandry and Gardening. 
CONTAINING G 4. 


Such Obſervations and Experiments 
as are New and Uſeful fot the Im- 
provement of Land. 


WIT 


An Account of ſuch extraordinary In- 
ventions, and natural Productions, as may 
help the Ingenious in their Studies, and pro- 
mote univerſal Learning. 
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To the Right Honourable the 


Earl of BuRIINOGTON. 


My LOR D, | 


OO O obſerve the Eleganey of 
tile in Your Ln by 
laces and Gardens, gives us 
4 {chan Example of Your 
diſtinguiſhing Genius, that at the 
ſame Time J am naturally led to Com- 
plement Your Lordſhip upon the Hap- 
pineſs of Your Taſte, and congratulate 
my Country upon the Improvements 
which muſt neceſſarily accrue to it, 
from the Opportunity we have of ad- 


miring Your Lordſhip's Works. 


Tig fron ſuch excellent Examples 
as Your Lordſhip has given us, that 
we may hope to ſee both our Build- 
ings and Gardens brought to the 
higheſt Pitch of Perfection; and there- 


by 


The DevicatioNn. 
by render the Britiſh Nation the Ad- 
miration of Foreigners. 

This Papers which I here lay before 
Your Lordſhip, are calculated fot the 
Uſe and Entertainment of my Coun« 
try : And as they conſiſt of {ſuch De- 
ſigns as are new and practicable for 
the Improvement of Gardens; I have 
the more Reaſon to hope they will be 
favourably receiv'd into Your Lord- 
ſhip's Protection, which is the higheſt 
Ambition of, wth 


May it pleaſe Tour Lordſbi, 


Tour Lordſbip's moſt 


Obedient bumble Servant. 


| Richard Bradley. 


EXPERIMENTS, Cc. 
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Firſt, Concerning the Order of Nature, and 
the Uſe of that Knowledee in the propaga- 
ting and cultivating of Planta; with Re- 
marks upon the Diſpoſition of Gardens in 
general. 


SI defign this ſhall conclude 
| my Monthly Writings, ſo l 
think it neceſſary to give my 
Reader a Word or two par- 
| ticularly concerning them. 

When I firſt ſer out in 
this Way of Writing, I had two Views, 
the firſt was, to inſtru& the Operators in 
Husbandry and * ning in the Rational 


Part 


2 Experiments, Mc. in 
Part of theſe Arts, by bringing them ac- 
quainted with the Nature of Things; and; 
how Bodies, or Parts of created Matter, 


had a Dependence upon one another: In; 


order to which, I began to explain the A- 
nalogy that there is between Plants and 
Animals, that thereby we might the eafler 
know how to enter into that untrodden 
Path of the Vegetative Life, or how Ve- 

etation 1s perform'd ; which naturally 
Ted me to conſider the Anatomy of Plants, 
and which at length brought me to broach 
that New Doctrine, that the Sap of Plants 
circulates as truly as the Blood does in 
Animal Bodies, which I have in theſe 
Works confirm'd beyond Contradiction, by 
many convincing Experiments, At the 
ſame Time when I conſider'd the State of 
Plants to be ſo far analogous to that of A- 
nimals, J was as naturally led to think 
that Plants had a Mode of generating, in 
order to continue their ſeveral Species to 
the World ; and this laſt after much La- 
bour I think I have as clearly demonſtra- 
ted, as it 1s plain that a Plant is ſubje& to 
the Laws of Nature. 

Secondly, I endeavour'd, as much as in 
me lay, to render the Buſineſs of Huſban- 
dry and Gard'ning eaſy and intelligible 
to all Lovers of thoſe Studies; and that 
they might take the greater Delight in 
thoſe Works, I have ſpar'd no Pains to 
make thoſe Di fita- 
5 8 ble; 
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ble; and I flatter 01 ſelf that the De- 
ſign of my Writing has had that good 
Effect, as to encourage the making many 
very conſiderable Plantations, which o- 
therwiſe would not have been thought of, 
and ſo far I hope 1 may be ſaid to have 
done ſome Good to the Publick : And I 
hope the Method which I have propos'd 
for ſtoring a Garden at once with bearing 
Fruit-Trees, will afford ſome Pleaſure. as 
well as Profit to thoſe Gentlemen who do 
not think of planting their Gardens till 
they have Occaſion to retire to them, and 
uſe them, and ſo are generally forced to 
wait four or five Years for Fruit; but the 
oy I propoſe, will immediately furniſh 
them. 

But give me leave to ſpeak a little more 
fully to my firſt Deſign, i. e. of the ratio- 
nal Part of Gard'ning, and how neceſſary 
it is to conſult Nature in othey Things as 
well as Vegetables. If we would Fly 
underſtand the Nature of Plants, for to 
judge of a Plant only by the Outfide; will 
only inform us that it has Roots, Wood, 
Bark, Pich, Buds, Leaves, Flowers, And. 
kruit; but r what "Uſe theſe 15 
parts are deſign'd by Nature, can on! 
found out by eximining other nattira 
dies, and” conſulting how far one is 5 
gous to the othe And ſo by ; Comhp5riſon, 
be bro! ught to aaf, ant is leads. us, 
to Experiments, 4 that Ex befments 
declare 
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0 Experiments, Oc. in 
declare how far we are right or wrong in 
our Judgment. We ſhould know alſo 
how far every Element is concern'd in 
the Welfare of a Plant ; and when we 
have gone ſo far, we are next to think of 
the Parts of a Plant, and how far they 
each of them agree with the Parts in Ant- 
mals, which we know the Uſe of; and 
then, when we have diſcover'd how far 
the Parts of one and the other are agree- 
able, we are naturally brought to the Diſ- 
covery of their Uſes, viz. what Parts are 
appointed to receive the' Nouriſhment, 
ſuch as the Roots, which do the Office of 
the Mouths in Animals; the Veſſels or 
Channels which convey the Juices thro'- 
out the Body, as the Arteries and Veins 
in Animals ; and ſuch Parts as are made 
for the Secretion of the Juices, like the 
ſecretory Duds in Animals, &c. but then 
ſay ſome, tho' there is a Circulation of 
Juices in Animals, that is ſet on Foot by 
the Motion of the Heart, yet there is no 
ſuch Pump as the Heart in Plants, and 
therefore there can be no Circulation of 
Juices : Well then, there are Muſcular 

Parts in Animals, but there are no ſuch 
Parts in Plants, nor are the Nerves in 
Plants, nor Eyes, nor Ears. Let us then 
conſider why Plants are agreeable to Ani- 
mals in ſome Things, and not in all. In 
Anſwer to which, we muſt conſider that 
Animals have local Motion, and . 
„ 1 ave 
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have not; therefore all the Parts that are 
neceſſary to convey Animals only fromPlace 
to Place, would be unneceſſary to Plants, 
which are doom'd by Nature to ftand al- 
ways in the ſame Place. Now, as Ani- 
mals are ſometimes in cold Places, and 
ſometimes in hot, ſo the Heart is 2 
to keep their Juices in Motion. The Muf- 
cular Parts and Tendons are neceſſary to 
give them Strength in their Motion, and 


Feeling; their Eyes to guide them on 
their Way, and their Ears as well to fore- 
warn them of approaching Danger, as to 
receive the Word of Command from their 
Maſters; but every one will certainly al- 
low that a Plant can have no Occafion for 
theſe Parts, for the Reaſon given before ; 
The Motion of the Juices in a Plant 1s 
carry'd on by other Powers, ſuch as Rari- 
faction and Condenſation of the Air, as in 
ſome of my Works I have ſhewn, and 
this particularly depends upon the Know- 
ledge of the four Elements, and their 

Powers. | 
In this Place I cannot help taking No- 
tice of the extraordinary Wiſdom of the 
Creator, and how much his Omniſcience 
is to be admir'd in the Contrivance of the 
Six Days Work, as Moſes has geliverd 
It to us. If we conſider the Order that 
the ſeveral created Bodies were made in, 
we ſhall find, from the Knowledge we 
| B 3 have 
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6 Experiments, Vc. in 


have now of Things, that the ſeveral Bo- 
dies could not have'ſubſiſted if they had 
not been created in the very ſame Order 
that Moſes has deliver” d to us,; ſo great a 
Philoſopher was Moſes, (if he was not in- 
ſpir'd) that I cannot find how his Account 
of the Creation can be mended, any more 
than contradicted. Iſhall beg my Readers 
Patience therefore; while we examine it, 
and reaſon à little upon it. 

We are firſt to conſider the Chaos out 
of which the World was made, as a con- 
fuſcd Heap of Matter, without Form, be- 
ing nothing but a deep miry Abyſs, co- 
ver'd with Waters, and invellop'd in Dark- 
neſs; however, this Maſs, as confuſed as 
it was, 'contain'd a vaſt Capability of 
Things, which only wanted to be deter- 
min'd and ſettled by an omniſcient and 
omnipotent Power, by whoſe Wiſdom, the 
ſcveral rich Qualities which lay hidden 
and confounded with one another, were 
ſeparated, proportion'd, and ranged in 
Order, as related i in the Six Days Works. 


The Firſt Day, The Light was ſeparated 
from the Darkneſs. 


The Second Day, The Firmament was 
made; to ſeparate the Waters from 
the Waters. | 


The 
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The Third Day, The Waters under the 


Firmament were gather'd together in 
one Place, and the dry Land appear'd; 
the Earth then brought forth Graſs 
and Herb yielding Seed, and the Fruit- 
Tree yielding Fruit after his Kind, 
whoſe Seed was in it ſelf. 


The Fourth Day, The Sun and Moon 


were made to rule the Day and the 
Night, and to divide the one from the 
other, and for Signs, and for Seaſons, 
and for Days, and for Years; and 


alſo in this Day's Work the Stars were 
made. 


The Fifth Day, The Fiſhes were created, 


to be Inhabitants of the Waters, and 
to increaſe and multiply abundantly 
there, and likewiſe every winged 


Fowl after his Kind, to multiply in 


the Earth. 


The Sixth Day, Were made every Beaſt 


of the Earth after his Kind, and Cat- 
tle after their Kind, and every Thing 
that creepeth upon the Earth after 


his Kind, and laſt of all Man was 


created to have Dominion over the 
Fiſh of the Sea, and over the Fowl 
of the Air, and over every Thing 
that moveth upon the Face of the 


By Earth; 


8 . Experiment 65 &c. in 
Earth; and God gave him likewiſe 
every Herb bearing Seed, and every 
Tree in the which is the Fruit of a 
Tree yielding Seed. 


Thus the Heavens and Earth were fi— 
niſh'd, and all the Ornaments of them, as 
Trees, Flowers, Herbs, Sun, Moon, and 


Stars, Fiſnes, Fowl, Beaſts of the Field, 


and every creeping Thing, and at laſt 

Mankind, the chief of all. 
Baut let us now enquire how neceſſary it 
is that this Order, and no other, ſhould be 
kept in the Creation of Things. Would 
it have been rational to have found the 
Beaſts of the Field before the Graſs of the 
Field, or the Fowls of the Air before the 
Herb with its Seed, or before there were 
Fiſh, which is the chief Food of ſome 
 Fowls, and even of ſome Quadrupeds ? 
or could there be Herb or Graſs without 
the Land had been ſeparated from the Wa- 
ters? or could there be Fiſh without the 
Waters had been diſtinguiſh'd from the 
Land? or could the Plants have ſubſiſted 
unleſs the Waters had been ſeparated from 
the Waters, one Part to be above the Fir- 
mament, to fall in due Time in refreſhing 
Showers for the Nouriſhment of Plants? 
or could any of theſe have ſubſiſtęed with- 
out a Body of Air made ſeparate from 
the other Elements ? as ſuch was the Fir- 
mament, which kept the Waters which 
. compoſed 
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Husbandry and Gardening. 9 
compoſed the Clouds, from falling all at 
once upon the Earth. And beſides, What 
Poſſibility could there be of any living 
Creature's finding its Food in ſolemn Dark- 
neſs, or even of moving from Place to Place, 
without Hazard or Deſpair ? or when they 
had ſeen the Neceſſaries for tlie Maintenance 
of their Life, how ſhould they know how 
and when to ſhift their Quarters in ſearch 
of their Food, without the Diſtinction of 
Seaſons, which are regulated by the Courſe 
of the Sun and Moon, whoſe Influence 
we find governs the Flights of Birds, as 
the Stork, the Woodcock, &. from one 
Country to another, as ſure as the appoint- 
ed Seaſon is felt by them. Nor are the 
Fiſh leſs ſenſible of the Times when they 
are to have their Rendezvous at certain 
Places, as we obſerve in the Paſſage of 
Mackarel, Herrings, &c. and Plants like- 
wiſe, of ſeveral Kinds, are ſo directed by 
theſe great Powers, that we find them ear- 
lier or later in their Appearance, accor- 
ding as the Sun influences them more or 
leſs, But if it be objected, that Plants 
muſt of Neceflity have the Appearance of 
the Sun to preſerve them, Experience will 
prove the contrary ; for Plants of any 
particular Climate, will live in the ſame 
Climate without the Preſence of the Sun. 
Ner can I think, as ſome do, that Animals 
were not originally made to prey upon 
one another; for if that had not — 
r 


10 _ Experiments, Ic. is 
frſt Deſign: If the World had remain'd 
in a State of Innocence, the Increaſe of 
Animals would have been ſo great and nu— 
merous, that the Earth and Waters could 
not have contain'd them; nor does the 
Wiſdom of the Creator appear leſs in the 
appointing the vaſt Variety of Herbs and 
Plants upon the Earth, diſtinctly different 
in their Figures, and in their Natures; for 
as he ordain'd ſo great a Variety of Fiſh, 
Fowls, Beaſts, and Inſects, or creeping 
Things of different Forms, and different 
Natures ; tis as neceſſary to ſuppoſe their 
ſeveral Foods ſhould likewiſe be of diffe- 
rent Natures from one another ; nay, it 
is apparently true from Obſervation, in 
ſuch as diet upon Plants only ; the Goat 
will eat Herbs which are poiſonous to other 
Creatures, as well as others will eat thoſe 
which are diſagreeable to the Goat ; the 
Green-Bird will eat the Seeds of the Me- 
zereon, which would poiſon a Man, was 
he to eat half ſo many as one of thoſe 
Birds will do at one Time. The different 
Forms of Plants were likewiſe neceſſary, 
that every Animal might rightly diſtin- 
guiſh its proper Food from the reſt : And 
every Inſect too was no leſs regarded in 
the Creation; for as all Inſects feed upon 
Plants, it is neceſſary likewiſe that the Fi- 
gures of Plants ſhould be different from 
one another, to be diſtinguiſh'd by them; 
and ſo the Inſects too, were . 
1 diſtin- 
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diſtinguiſh'd from one another, as they 
were to ſerve as Food for young Birds, 
being tender and eaſy of Digeſtion, before 


their Crops or Maws are capable of di- 


geſting Grain or Seed; but when the Birds 
were created perfect, they had no need of 
theſe Inſects to feed upon; ſo that the 
Creation of Inſects was not neceſſary till 
the laſt Day's Work, which we ſuppoſe 
was before there were Increaſe of Birds to 
require them for Food. Nor do] think 
the Waters are leſs productive of Varieties 
of Plants than the Land: What numerous 
Diverſities may we obſerve even upon the 
Sea Shores; and what Plants of curions 
Figures do we meet with in Rivers and 
Lakes, which ſerve for the Food and Shel- 
tzr of Fiſh ; and as Plants were the only 
created Bodies that are wanting of local 
Motion, how wiſe is the Deſign of placing 
their Seed in themſelves ; for how elſe 
could they increaſe ? For if we take a Sur- 
vey of all the other created Works upen 
Earth, we find they are endow'd with 
local Motion, and that the coupling of 
the Male with the Female is neceſſary, in 
in order to increaſe or multiply their Spe- 
cies; but theſe can follow one another 
from Place to Place, the Male to find out 
the Female, or the Female to diſcover the 
Male ; but Plants are fix'd and confin'd ; 
therefore, unleſs they had in themſelves 


the Male and Female Powers, we could 
not 
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Experiments, Nc. in 

not expect their Continuance; and it is 
likely that from this Paſſage in Moſes wri- 
tings, came the firſt Thought of Plants 
| having a Power of generating, tho' it was 
not underſtood. by what Means, nor was 
the Explaination of it attempted by any 
that I know of, till I firſt made Experi- 
ments upon it in Holland, which when! 
found to anſwer my Expectation, ſerv'd 
very much to improve the Diſcovery of 
the Sav's Motion. But as Plants are made 
of different Forms, and have different 
Virtues, as well as Animals and Inſects 
differ from one another; how neceſſary is 
it that they ſhould be made Inhabitants of 
different Climates ; therefore, with what 
Wiſdom was the Sun's Courſe dire&ed as 
it is at preſent, to regulate the Climates to 
the Service of all the ſeveral Kinds ; but 
there 1s no End of admiring the Beauty 
and Order of this excellent Work, which 
is ſo wiſely difpos'd, to contain every 
Thing neceſſary, and is ſo ſubje& to Order, 
that no ſtrictly new Species can be pro- 
duc'd, or can any different Creatures whoſe 
Parts and Nature are near enough the 
ſame to couple with one another, bring 
forth a Body. which ſhall have Power to 
increaſe or multiply. 

Before I leave this Subject, I think it 
apropos enough to give my Reader a Word 
or two concerning Creation, as I find it in 
Dr. More's Con jectura Cabaliſtica. 15 = 

| 110- 
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Philoſophick Cabala Chapter 24, the 
Doctor reaſons thus, That thoſe Thin 
which in his Literal Cabala he calls the 
Garniſhing of the Heaven and the Earth, 
namely, the Sun, Moon, Stars, Animals, 
Vegetables, &c. in his Philoſophical Con- 
ſtruction, he ſays, They are not only ſo, 
but the Generations of them ; he ſays, 
Plants and Animals were the Generations, 
Effects, and Productions of the Earth, the 
Seminal Forms and Souls of Animals, inſi- 
nuating themſelves into the prepared Mat- 
ter thereof; and Suns, Planets, or Earths 
were the Generations or Productions of the 
Heavens, Vigour and Motion being impart- 
ed from the World of Life to the immenſe 
Body of the Univerſe. So that what he 
before, in his Literal Cabala, call'd mere 
Garniſhings, he now ſays, are indeed the 
Productions or Generations of the Hea- 
vens and of the Earth. So ſoon as they 
were made, (he goes on) That he does 
not take upon him to define the Time 


\wherein God made the Heavens and the 


Earth; for he might do it at once, by his 
abſolute Omnipotency ; or he might, when 
he had created all Subſtance, as well ma- 
terial as immaterial, let them act one upon 
the other, ſo, and in ſuch Periods of Time, 
as the Nature of the Production of the 
Things themſelves requir'd. Thus far the 
Doctor's Philoſophical Reaſoning how the 
Creation of Things was brought to . 1 


14 Experiments, Nc. in 
ſhall proceed to offer ſome Particulars rela- 
ting to the deſigning and laying out of Gar: 
dens; wherein I ſhall endeavour to ſhew, 
that the more agreeable to Nature our Gar- 
dens are made, ſo much more Beauty do 
they contain, and come nearer that elegant 
and polite Taſte which at preſent is want- 
ing in Gardens. Jag 
Now we have taken this ſhort View of 
Nature and its Order, we may judge how 
ſhocking and deteſtable muft every Thing 
be, that 1s contrary to it; its Beauty is 
Freedom, and its Gaiety familiar; and no- 
thing can be agreeable to the Mind, that 
is not concordant with it. Thoſe who make 
the defigning and laying out of Gardens 
their Buſineſs, ſhould chiefly conſider this, 
and alſo inform themſelves that Nature is 
full of Variety, and that it is the great 
Variety in Nature that captivates tlie Mind, 
and draws Ad miration, and eſpecially that 
the more Variety there is in a Garden, ſo 
much the more 1t reſembles Nature, and 
of Conſequence 1s the more beautiful and 
pleaſing ; for good Judges will judge of 
Gardens as they do of Pictures, the more 
free and lively Expreſſion is always pre- 
ferr'd before the more ſtiff and formal. 
In the Diſpoſition of 2 Garden, there 
ſhould always be avoided the too ſtiff Re- 
gularity, as well as the too wild and ex- 
travagant; an eaſy and familiar Diſtribu- 
tion of Art and Nature, of Rule and Li- 
a berty, 
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berty, will always beſt recreate the Mind; 
nor ſhould the Proportion of the Works in 
a Garden be leſs confulted z for they may 
be too much crouded, as well as too thin- 
ly diſpers'd, and either of theſe 1s alike 


ſhocking to the Senſes, and argues Want 
of Taſte and Judgment in the Contriver; 
ſo is it alike diſagreeable, to ſee Works of 


the higheſt Grandeur, which ought only 
to appear in Gardens of the greateſt Ex- 


tent, attempted in a ſmall Garden; for 


tho' on a large Plan they may have a good 
Effect, when they are judicionſly inter- 
mix'd with one another, yet take any one 


of them fingly, and confine it to a ſmall 


Ground, it will loſe its Beauty. It is no 
leſs diſagreeable to command the Proſpect 


of a Garden all at once; and that general- 
ly happens from the Love our Deſigners 
have for diſpoſing of Gardens in regular 
Figures, and from their ſtudy'd Contri- 


vance of making one Part uniform with 


the other; and then 'tis no Matter what 


the Expence may be, but the Ground muſt- 


be levell'd. Indeed, I cannot ſay but ſuch 
2 Regularity looks very well in a Draught; 


but when it comes to be work'd, the Sight 
of it ſtupifies and dulls the Senſes as bad as 
the conſtant Noiſe of aMill, or turning 


round for half an Hour would do : And 


beſides, this ſtudy'd Regularity has another 


bad Conſequence, and that 1s, all Trees, 


however ſtately they be, that happen to 


ſtand 
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16 Experiments, Ic. in 
ſtand upon the appointed Ground, muſt be 
taken away, to give Place to this ſolemn 
Stiffneſs. I ſhould not be ſo very particu- 
lar on this Head, if I could find a Garden 
without ſome Fault or other of this Kind, 
for then there would be an Example which 
might ſave me this Trouble : However, [ 
am not to be underſtood that we have no 
Gardens in England that are agreeable, for 
we have many that have their Beauties 
as well as their Faults : But I mean, there 
1s not one that carries the good Taſte quite 
through ; which perhaps may happen = 
the Deſigns of them being made by Men of 
different Genius: We ſhall in one Part ſee 
ſomething of a becoming Grandeur, well 
diſpos'd and adapted to the Extent and 
Deſign of the Place; and on the other 
Hand we obſerve ſomething as mean and 
poor ſpirited, and diſproportionable ; nar- 
row Walks of a Mile in Length, and wide 
Walks and Views of a hundred Feet in 
Length ; and one Thing more is as fre- 
quently to be obſerv'd, and is no leſs im- 
proper, that is, in the diſpoſing of Pots 
of curious Exoticks, when they are ſet 
abroad in the Summer Seaſon ; many of 
the Alloes, Fecoides, Sedums, &c. which 
never make Jarge Plants, and whoſe Beau- 
ties will bear the niceſt Examination, are 
often ſet on the Ground, by the Side of 
a Verge of Graſs, or Gravel, perhaps ten 


or twenty Feet Diſtance from one * j 
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Husbandry and Gardening- 15 
ſo. that the Deſign of them is loſt, and 
they make no Appearance worthy our 
Regard; and this Diſpoſition is probably 
one Reaſon, why thoſe Curioſities are not 
more frequently propagated: For to what 
End is any Thing brought into a Garden, 
unleſs it is made agreeable to ſome of the 
Senſes; ſo Auriculas, Carnations, and o- 
ther curious Pot Flowers, tho' they axe 
never ſo. fins in their Kind, may be diſtri- 
buted in a Garden with ſo little Judg- 
ment, as never to command the leaſt Ad- 
miration; but when. they are ſet toge- 
ther on Benches or Stands, the Variety 
and; Mixture, of, their Colours leads us 
to admire them, and they then make A 
good Part of the Ornament of a Gar- 
den; if it be ſmall, ſuch Stands of 
Plants may very properly terminate the 
WAIK& 5.1...) - +5 


It is likely that theſe Miſtakes may | 


proceed from four Things. | 

Firſt, From the natural Genius of the 
Deſigner, which perhaps is low and mean, 
and not, daring enough to ſtudy Gran- 
deur ; or, 


Secondly, From the Want of Opportu- 


nity of obſerving thoſe Things, which are 
great and noble, both at Home and in 
other Countries; or, 


Thirdly, From the Want of converſing | 


with Men of Taſt and good Judgment ox, 
0 Fourthly, 
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18 Experiments, c. in a 
Fourthly, From the Want of Conduct, 
to apply properly the ſeveral Materials 
he has got together. Neither do I think, 
that when he is poſſeſs'd of all theſe Ne- 
ceſſaries, to make a good Deſigner, he can 
ever render his Draught upon Paper in- 
telligible enough, to give us thoſe Ideas, 
which we ought to have of a Garden 
before it is made; for tho' indeed it is 
true, that by ſhading of a Draught, one 
may in ſome Sort repreſent Hollows, 
Slopes, Terraſſes, &c. ſo that the Work- 
men may underſtand how to work from 
it; yet the Gentleman for whom it is 
made, can never rightly frame an Idea 
from ſuch a Draught, of what it will be, 
and how 1t will appear when it comes to 
de finiſn'd: Therefore in ſuch a Cafe, I 
would always-adviſe a Model to be made 
of every Garden, before it ſhould be de- 
termin'd entirely, whether it ſhould be 
made or not; for in a Model, we may 
obſerve the Riſings and Sinkings of the 
Ground, the Terrafſes, the Hedges, and 
every other Part as it will appear to the 
Eye; when it is made, we ſhall diſcover by 
* Point at a little Diſtance from 
the Model, what Parts may be ſeen at 
one View; and then, by ſnifting the Point, 
diſcover other Objects which were not 
diſcover'd to us before; and ſo if 1 
fhifting our Points round about the Model, 
keeping the Eye always to the ſame 
Height, 
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Height, we find new and entertaining Ob- 
jects from every Point, then one may al- 
low fueh a Deſign to be good; and be- 
ſides, as ſuch a Model will be made by 
a Scale, and every Part of the Ground, as 
well as every Hedge, or Plant, or Urn, 
Statue, or Water Work, @*c. will be of 
its intended Proportion ; ſo whatever of- 
fends the Eye in the Model, muſt ne- 
ceſſarily offend in the Work itſelf ; but 
a Draught will not Diſcover either the 
Beauties or the Faults; and really con- 
ſidering how cheap a Model might be 
made of a Garden, and how much Money 
it might ſave a Gentleman in Alterations ; 
beſides, its Beauty which might render 
it as agreeable as a Picture in an Houſe, 
after we had made the proper Uſe of it; 
| wonder no Body has yet had Models of 
Gardens made; if it is becauſe it has not 
been yet thought on, or becauſe it is not 
known where ſuch Things can be made; 
[ ſhall inform my Reader, that I have in- 
ſtructed one in the Method of making 


them, and embelliſhing them in a proper 


Manner; who may be heard off at Mr. 
Fairchild's at Hoxton : But eſpecially the 
moſt beautiful Gardens, may be made 
where the Ground is the moſt irregular 
and uneven, where there are Hills and 
Pits ; theſe unlevel Spots dictate to Men 
of Taſte thoſe Varieties, which by diſ- 
creet Management, will afford the greateſt 
C 2 Beauties 


20 _-- Experiments, Oc. in 
Beauties in a Garden, and by no Means 
ſhould be level'd, unleſs ſome Part near 
the Houſe, Where ſuch Ground as this 
is not met with, it is impoſſible to have 
any juſt Idea of the Beauties it may pro- 
duce without a Model. What an extraor- 
dinary Effect has the Irregularity of the 
Ground in Mr. Blathwait's Gardens near 
the Both ; and how much has the Gravel- 
Pit been admir'd in Kenſington Gardens, 
and ſo in every Place where the Hills 
and Hollows are order'd with Judgment, 
they always have an extraordinary Effect. 
In ſuch Places, if there happens to be 
the Command of Water, and the Work 
is larger, it ſhould be diſpos'd 2 ta Reftica;, 
and upon the higher Parts which are moſt 
remote from the Houſe, ſhould be plac'd 
Obeliſks; and if a Summer-Houſe be re- 
quir'd, let the Foundation of it and 
ground Room be ruſtick Work, in Imita- 
tion of a Rock, and the Chamber above 
be built in the Manner of a Grecian Tem- 
ple, Which would have an extraordinary 
Effect: All this diſpos'd in Wildernefs or 
Boſquette-Work, which ſhould have here 
and there ſome open Places, where ſome 
of the Fables of Æſop, may be repre- 
fented by Beaſts and Birds, as big as 
the Life caſt in Lead, and painted of 
their natural Colours; and if there is Con- 
veniency, let them play Water at one an- 
other; alſo where Water may be com- 

| . A manded, 
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_Husbandry and Gardening, 21 
manded, it may be us'd to give Motion 
to Figures, which will ſtill contribute to 
entertain. This Boſquette-Work, fhould 
likewiſe be interplanted with all Sorts of 
wild Wood-Flowers, as Primroſes, Cow- 
ſlips, Harebells, &c. which will extream- 
ly add to its Beauty. In ſhort, whatever 
ſeems the moſt natural, or poſſeſſes more 
of natural Beauties, is the grand Taſte; 
and whatever poſſcifes, formal Regulari- 
ty generally carries a Stiffneſs along with 
it, which is the Mechanical Taſte. I 
own that the Thonght of introducing in 
this Wilderneſs Work, ſome of the Fables 
of Aſop, which chiefly are repreſented 
by Birds and Beaſts, I took from the 
Verſailles Gardens, where even tho' the 
Ground 1s level, they. have an extraordi- 
nary Effect; bur in ſuck a Ground as 1 
have been ſpeaking off, they will have 
a much better Appearance, as in its own 
Nature it is more rural: In ſuch Places 
too the Thoughts are more given to Con- 
templation, and ſuch Moral Pieces as the 
Fables of Aſop, may give us Opportuni- 
ty of improving our Tallent that Way, 
as the beautiful Appearance of natural 
Things, may lead us to admire the Wif- 
dom of the Creator. A very ingenious 
Gentleman, whoſe Taſt in theſe, Matters, 
is much the beſt I have met with, gave 
me the Hint of placing Obeli...: in ſuch 
Gardens ;*for as he obſerves, good Statues“ 
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are hard to come by, and a ſingle Statue 
here and there has ſo poor an Appearance, 
that we had better have none at all ; but 
as grand Gardens cannot be quite void of 
Ornaments of this Nature ; this Gentle- 
man adviſes the erecting of Obeliſks, which 
he would have dedicated to great Men, 
who have done Service to their Country, 
by fixing Inſcriptions upon the Pedeſtals 


of each Obeliſk; and en paſſant I muſt 


take Notice too of a concurring Remark, 
which another curious Gentleman made 
upon this Deſign, when I told him of it; 
that he thought, there ſhould likewiſe be 
ſome Obeliſks put up in Memory of ſuch 
Perſons, who had wrong'd or abus'd their 
Country ; but whether this be or be -not 
but in Practice, it is ſure, nothing can 
3 a finer Effect in ſuch Work as I have 
been ſpeaking off, than theſe Obeliſks. 

But from this Grandeur of Defign in 
Imitation of Nature, we muſt contrive to 
come nearer artful Regularity ; as we come 
nearer the Houſe, and that muſt be dore 
gradually, and not too ſuddenly, for too 
ſudden Breaks from one Thing to another, 


are ſhoeking, and eſpecially when the 


Difference is ſo great, as between natural 
Freedom and formal Rule ; therefore 
when we leave the Wilderneſs we haye 
been ſpeaking off, we may terminate ſome 
of its Walks next the Parterre or Area, 
which ſhould be always next the Foe 
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with Portico's, or Triumphal Arches in 


Latice-Work, or as the French call it 
Treiliage; which Works being painted 
with 2 verdegris Green, and gilt in the 
principal Parts, have a very good Appea- 
rance. The Regularity of theſe Works, 
and the YT Order of the Forreſt 
Plants, which ſhew themſelves beyond 


them from the Houſe, make a very agree- 


able-Proſpet, I had omitted to mention, 
that in the Diſpoſition of our Boſquette 
we ſhould chooſe ſome hollow Part to 
8 our Orange-Trees in, ſo that the 
alks or Places the Trees are to ſtand 
upon, may move gently downwards in 
the Manner of a Screw ; and eſpecially 
taking Care to leave Walks about the 
whole, and above the Trees, ſo as to look 
down upon their Heads, for then we ob + 
ſerve all their Beauties ; but this by the 
by ; let us return to that Part of the Gar- 
den, where we leave the grand Part to 
gain gently ; the Parterre, ſuppoſe at the 
{ime Diſtance from the Houſe, where we 
place the Portico's of Latice-Work ; over 
againſt the Middle of the Houſe, we ere& 
ſomething with Yews or other Ever-greens, 
in the Form of an Amphitheatre, and 
place a Line of Statues upon Pedeſtals, 
If we can have them good to ſtand Parals 
lel with the Line, on which the Portico's 
and Amphitheatre is plac'd. In the Bo- 
ſom of the Amphitheatre, may now be 2 
_C4 regulae 


4 Experiments, Ur ij; 
regular Baſſon with a Jet; ànd within 
the Line of Statues towards the Houfe, 
one may contrive a little Wilderneſs Work 
to be bound with low ever-green Hedges, 
and include only the ſmaller or moſt 
dwarf flowering Shrubs : This will make 
the Break from Nature to Art the more 
eaſy; till now next the Houſe, we have 
a Piece of Ground more apparently regu- 
har and adorn'd with Ever - greens, Urns 
gilt, or otherwiſe, China Jars, and ſuch 
like, which is the Beauty of the Dutch 
Gardens. The Regularity in this Part, 
if it is not crouded, is not amiſs, be- 
cauſe it joyns with a Building which 
ought to be regular; and beſides, as the 
bounds of this Area or Parterre, ſhould 
be no more than what may all lye under 
fhe Eye, from the grand Appartments of 
the Houſe, it ſhould have Symetry and 
Order in it; but eſpecially, it ſhould not 
be confin'd by any Walls, if poſſible, or 
at leaſt, the Walls ſhould be hidden by 
fome Means or other. I ſhould eſteem it 
fikewiſe, one of the greateſt Faults, to 
fence in the grander Part of the. Work 
with high Walls; for all Occaſion ſhould 
be taken, to make ſuch Works appear with- 
out End; of which, the Gardens of Ver- 
allles are a very fine Example: But tho 
it is impoſſible, that any one leſs than 
a Prime Monarch, could ever be Maſter 
of ſo great and noble a Deſign as Ver- 
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Husbandry and Gardening- 25 

e ; yet from thence, a Man of true 
aſte, may extreamly improve his Genius, 
and render many of its Beauties conform- 
able to ſmaller Defigns, as well as it 
wonld quite confound and deſtroy one of 
no Taſte, or of an indifferent Genius. A8 
for fine Fruit, it is dy no Means proper 
in ſuch a Garden as I ſpeak off; that 
ſhould always have its Station in the 
Kitchen Garden; nor would I have my 
Reader after peruſing the Conjectures 
above, believe that there is not a Pofſi- 
bility of making an elegant Garden, under 
an hundred Acres, for the grand Gouſt, 
may be as well ſhewn in a ſingle Acre, 
as in a thouſand ; as ſure as the Gentle- 
man will always ſhine, let his Circum- 
ſtances be never {a narrow. 
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Deſcription of a Mill for making Cyder, 
with twelve Buſhels of Apples to each 
5 8 Invented hy Edmond Browne 

f Rodborough, Eſq, in Glouceſterſhire ; 
and now in Practice among the Inhabitants 
of that Part of the County. 


Need ſay very little in Commendatios 
| of the above-mention'd curious Gen- 
tleman's Invention, for making an Hog- 
head of Cyder with twelve Buſhels of 


26 Experiments, Mc. in 
fince it is ſo well known, that the Com 
mon Allowance of Apples for an Hog- 
ſhead, is twenty, and ſometimes twg and 
twenty Buſhels ; ſo that by this Method, 
there 1s at leaſt, one third Part gain'd up- 
on all the Cyder - Ground in England; 
which vaſt Improvement, very juſtly de- 
mands the Thanks of every true Lo- 
ver of his Country, to the worthy In- 
ventor. | 


 Explaination of the Mill for Grinding Apples, 


Fig. I. Repreſents the Binn or Trough 
whereinto the Apples are pour'd, in Or- 
der to their being tumbl'd down between 
the Rollers to be ground. This Binn is 
Furniſh'd with a Tongue à that enters in- 
to the Box. Fig. II. The better to guide 
the Apples to the Rollers, and the Tongue 
is lodg'd upon a Reſt, plac'd within at the 
Mouth of the Box, in ſuch a Manner, as 
that the End of it may hang directly over 
the Top of the Roller 6, Fig. IV. but fo 
as not to touch it; the Perſon that grinds 
at the Handle e of the Mill, Eig. IV. is 
with his left Hand to feed the Mill, and 
govern the Apples that they may tumble 
into the Rollers, in a juſt Proportion and 
not choak. 

Fig. II. Is a Box to be faſt'ned down (by 
its Frame A) with Screws or Keys upon 
the Pieces þ and i of the Mill, Eg. IV. 
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Husbandry and Gardening. 27 
o protect the Rollers, and conſine the 
Apples. The Top Board of this Box g, 
is to be furniſh'd on the Inſide with Teeth 
or Furroughs, repreſented by the prick'd 
Indentings k k The Uſe of theſe Fur- 
roughs, is to cruſh a larger fiz'd Apple 
(at its Entrance) againſt the Roller 5, 
Fig. IV. that it may not refuſe to be taken 
in between the Rollers þ and c. This 
Top Board ſhould therefore be elevated, 
to ſuch an Angle with the Frame of the 
Box, as that it may be at Aa proper 
Heighth from the Roller 5; and alſo ſo 
near to the Roller c, as juſt not to touch 
it; thereby to prevent any Parts of the 
Apples, from getting over and beyond 
the Roller c. | 
Fig. III. Repreſents a Roller drawn to 
a larger Scale, (with 13 Teeth) the Dia- 
meter 1 m is 7 Inches, the Thickneſs In 
4 Inches 5. The whole being of caſt Braſs 
or Bell-Metal, except a Cavity thro” it, 
repreſented by the hexagonal Figure a, p, 
qr, f. t. and which is fill'd up with Wood, 
wherein the Iron Axis uu, 1s plac'd, The 
angular Figure of this Wood, prevents 
its looſening or turning round within the 
Metal, | 
Fig. IV. Is the Mill join'd in all its Parts; 
wherein 4 1s the Binn, ſupported behind 
by a Reſt 10; & is the Box ſcrew'd on by its 
Frame A, to the Pieces h and i: If you ſup- 
pole the Side of this Box tranſparent, the 
5 Rollers 
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Rollers þ and e, which are of equal Bigneſ;, 
and repreſented by dotted Lines, will be ſeen 
thro" it. The Roller b, turn'd by the main 
Axis whereon the Wheel hangs, drives 
the Roller c, which runs in Braſs Collars, 
lodg'd in little Blocks of Wood, moveabl: 
to and fro, in hollow Mortices or Channel; 
made on Purpoſe in the Pieces h and i, 
The Defign of placing this Roller on theſe 
moveable Blocks, is to give it Liberty to 
recede more or leſs, as there is Occation, 
from the Roller 5. The Quantity of this 
Receſs is 2djuſted by the Wedges 4d, which 
paſs thro' Mortices made for them, and 
whoſe Sides are contiguous to the Ends of 
theſe Blocks. Whilſt the Apples are whole 
we give the Rollers the more Liberty, by 
railing theſe Wedges; but when we grind 
'em over again the ſecond Time, after the 
firſt preſſing, we confine the Rollers more, 
by forcing the Wedges down. The Rol- 
ters are to. be plac'd, as that, when they 
have the moſt Liberty, they may but juſt 
run free between the Pieces h̊ and i, and 
the Sides of the Frame of the Box, and 
two croſs Bits of Wood lodg'd and fait ned 
in the Infide of the ſame Frame, about the 
Place B and C, to the Intent that no big Pie- 
ces of Apple may drop through unground. 
T repreſents a hollow Conveyance, or 
Mouth, plac'd under the Rollers, to deli- 
ver the ground Apples into the Receiver 
or Tub x; the Handle / at which EN, 
a 5 ö : ON FORE ; con | 
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«ond Perſon turns, is placed ſo as to be 
elevated wken the other is depreſs'd, that 
the Force may be the better at all Times 
equally exerted. The Pieces h̊ and i be- 
ing pretty long, it is proper, in order to 
ſteady em, and prevent their ſwerving, to 
connect them together by croſs Stays, or 
Bits of Wood about the Places E and F. 
The Handles e and F are hollow wooden 
Tubes riding on Iron Spikes. The Height 
of the Frame of the Mill from G to the 
Ground, is about three Feet. 


1 My Method of making Ger. * 


After grinding, I ſqueeze my Apples 
very hard with a ſtrong Screw Preſs, 
wrought with a Capſtern, in Hair Cloths, 
reev'd or drawn into the Form of à circus 
lar Bag, by means of Strings or Loops, 
four or five Buſhels at a Time, in as many 
Bags, with a round Board two Inches 
thick, put between each Bag. Theſe 
Boards are made of Inch Plank nail'd to- 
gether croſs-grain'd. When the Apples 
are one Time ſqueez'd, I order the Cakes 


or Cheefes to be rubbed to Pieces, and 
ground and preſs'd over again; and if this 


were to be repeated even a third Time, it 


would anſwer the Pains, for it would 


procure Liquor enough to pay the Wages 


of two Men for a Day ; that is to defray 


the Charges of the Labour of your Cyder 
making, 


— 
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making. Twelve Buſhels of Apples heap'4 
(which is the uſual Way of meaſuring 
Apples) will by this Method moſt com- 
monly yield more Juice than will fill 
Beer — About two Thirds of the 
Liquor runs out at the firſt preſſing, the 
remaining Third at the following ones. 


denne 838883 


An Account of. a Warren, and its Profits, 
from Mr. William Gilbert, Maſter if 
the famous Warren now upon Auborne 


Chaſe. 


 AUborne Chaſe, which of long Date has 
©4 been allow'd to produce the beſt Rab- 
bits in England, is ſituate in North Wiltſbire 
the Warren Part was once of vaſt Extent, 
but is now reduced to about 700 Acres; 
and tho' the Ground which is now in 
Warren is commonly judged to be one of 
the moſt barren Parts of England, from 
the exceeding ſhortneſs and ſmallneſs of 
its Graſs, yet we are aſſur'd that thoſe 
Parts which have been plough'd up, of 
the ſame Kind, at the Reduction of the 
Warren, produc'd the moſt luxuriant Crops 
of Corn that has been known to grew in 
the Kingdom, which happen'd, as is ſup- 
pos'd, from the Soil being render'd fine by 
the working of the Rabbits, n 

the 
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the large Share of Vegetative Salts, pro- 
eeding from the Dung and Urine which 
by plowirig were regularly mix'd, and 
hereby render'd fruitful. 
The Soil is Chalk, partaking a little 
f a reddiſh ſandy Loam ſomewhat ſtoney, 
ith an hard Rock at the Bottom. The 
Surface which 1s hardly more than two 
Inches in Thickneſs, partakes more of the 


niceſt Obſervations, I could not find any 
ther Herb growing upon it than Nettles, 


where the Ground had been diſturb'd in 


b- Wind Herbs might be made to grow there, 
e; if they were cultivated, as I ſhall endea- 
it, Nrour to prove by and by, from Exam- 


ple. n 
in 'Tis remarkable however, that the Rab- 
of bits of this Warren, as it is now, are very 
m Wit in the dryeſt Summer; and even in 
of che moſt ſevere Winter, their Kidneys can 


ſe Thardly be diſcover'd for the Fat upon 


of chem; this laſt I imagine may depend 
1e partly upon the Fodder which is given 
vs them in the ſevere Seaſon, and when the 


n {Snow is on the Ground, as well as upon 
p- Iche Fineneſs of the Graſs they feed upon 


y Inn the Summer: The Fodder given to the 


m Ikbabbits in the Winter, beſides the fine. 


ie | Hay 


Loam than of the Chalk; and upon the 


dagwort, and Silver-weed, and thoſe only 


ſome Places. I alſo obſerv'd the Elder to 
thrive very well in this Warren; and I 
ſuppoſe that many other Kinds of Trees: 


whoſe Bark they devour very greedily; 
and as I obſerv'd before, the fine Graf 
which they feed upon in the Summer, iz 
very nouriſhing to them, and keeps their 
Bodies in good Plight, from a Virtue in it 
which prevents the Rot among them; ſo 
F fuppoſe that the fine Hay of that Coun- 
try, and the Hazle Bark, contribute ng 
lefs to their Welfare, by furniſhing then 
with Nouriſhnent not over abounding 
with Moiſture : And in the Paſture 
Grounds about this Warren, which are 
like it in Soil, it is obſervable, that the 
Sheep never are ſubject to the Rot in the 
wetteſt Seaſon ; and tho' one could hardly 
think the Graſs was long enough-for their 
Bite, yet many Cows are kept upon that 
ſhort Turf, and receive ſo much whole 
ſome Nouriſnment from it, that their Milk 
is much richer than that of the Cows in the 
Va le, where the Graſs is luxuriant, inſomuch 
that upon Trial, two Gallons of the Milk 
of the Aubourn fed Cattle upon ſhort Grass, 
always yields more Cream than three 
Gallons of Milk of the Cows fed in the 
Vale upon long Graſs : So that the Cheeſe 
made from the Aubourn Cows, is much 
richer and fatter than what is made from 
the Cows of the Vale, as I find by Expe- 
rience : Indeed, the Cows which feed up- 
on this ſhort Graſs, hardly yield three 
fourths of the Quantity of gy 
— 


Hay of that Country, is chiefly the Hazle 
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Cows of the Vale uſually do; but then 
the Goodneſs of it is ſo far beyond the 
other, that if it was but half the Qnan- 
tity, the Price of the Cheeſe made of ſuch 
Milk will ſufficiently recompence-the Want 
of Meaſure ; but eſpecially if the ſame 
Method was to be taken here in making 
the Cheeſe as is uſed at Stilton, which is 
eſteem. d the beſt in England; the Receipt 
of which I have publiſh'd in my Monthly 
Papers for the Month of March, 17217. 

From theſe Examples we may conclude, 
that there is in this Sort of Graſs an en- 
cellent rich Quality, which affords an ex- 
traordinary Nouriſhment for Cattle, and 
renders them healthful and wholeſome 
for our Uſe; for as they are well nou- 
riſh'd, and preſerv'd in Health, by ſuch. 
Food, ſo we may reaſonably judge, that 
the Fleſh of ſuch Animals, and their Milk 
likewiſe, which is free from Diſtemper, 
muſt be nouriſhing to Mankind, who makes 
em ſo great a Part of his Diet. 

And now I have done with the Soil, as 
far as it concerns the Rabbits and their 
Food, it will be neceſſary to hint that this 
Warren is wall'd about ſo that they have 
not the Liberty of ſearching their Food 
elſewhere ; therefore 'tis only what they 
get in the Warren which brings them to 
that Perfection, which gives them their 
luperior Value over other Rabbits. 


n Of 
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Of the Number of Rabbits neceſſary to 
Stock a Warren ;, and of the Value of good 
Rabbits. 


M* Gilbert, who is the preſent Maſter 
of Aubourn Warren, and has all his 
Life-time been bred up in that Way, tell 
me, that it is neceſſary always to keep 
8000 Rabbits for a Stock, in about 700 A. 
eres of ſuch Ground ; and judges, that 
one Year with another, the Increafe from 
ſueh a Stock is about 24000 Rabbits; but 
theſe are ſubjet to many Accidents, by 
Poachers, by Weezels, Polecats, Foxes, 
and Diſtempers, tho' the greateſt Care be 
taken of them by watching, fetting of 
Ginns, or in their Food. 0 view the 
Warren in its preſent State, one would 
ſuppoſe that the Food there would hardly 
maintain half ſo many ; but yet we find 
by his Method of Management, that he 
loſes few of them, and his Warren is al- 
ways in better Caſe than others, and his 
Rabbits of a greater Price; they are known 
from others by being ſhorter legg d, and 
Thorter body'd, and thicker ; and are high- 
I admir'd for the extraordinary Sweetneſs 
of their Fleſh, which is as far ſuperior to 
that of other Rabbits, as the Down Mut- 
| ton 
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ton excels the Fleſh of the larger Kind of 
Sheep fed in long Gras. 

The Time when he firſt begins to kill 
them in Quantity for the London Markets, 
is about Bartholomem- tids; and from that 


Time to Michaelmas, delivers them at Long 


don for nine Shillings per Dozen, free ò 
Charges; but from Michaelmas to Chniſt- 
mas has Ten Shillings and Six-pence for 
each Dozen, deliver'd in London, himſelf 
being ſtill at the Expence of Carriage, 
which amounts to Twenty Shillings per 
Hundred, which is Six Score. The Rear 
ſon, he tells me, why the Price of Raby 
bits is leſs between Bartholomew-tids and 
Michaelmas, than between Michaelmas and 
Chriſtmas, is, becauſe the Skins are nat 
perfect till Michaelmas, and then they are 
not worth above a Penny a- piece, and then 
the warm Weather will not ſuffer the Rab- 


bits to keep fit for eating above two or 
three Days; but from Michaelmas to Chriſt- 


mas the Skins are in Perfection, and are 
worth near Six-pence a- piece, or about 
Five Shillings per Dozen, and the Weather 
will ſuffer the Rabbits to keep perfect for 
four or five Days after killing. This ex- 
plains to me à Difficulty which otherwiſe 
could never have ſutmounted ; for it is 
commonly practis'd in London, to ſell the 
Rabbits without their Skins for Fen-petice 
or Pwelve-petice apiece *rill about Michael. 
nat; and from that Time. to Chriſimes, 

| | D 2 when 
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when the Poulterers paid dearer for them, 
they have been bought for Eight Pence, 
and Seven Pence apiece, and even ſome- 
times for Six Pence; but it appears by 
this, that *tis the Value of the Skins, which 
is the chief Occaſion of the Different Pri- 
Sn. 4 15S 

He acquaints me farther, that when 2 
Skin is in Seaſon; the Wooll or Fur is not 
all of the ſame Fineneſs, the coarſer Sort 
is worth perhaps three Pence per Pound, 
the next about five Pence, and the fineſt, 
which is in the Poll of the Neck, is 
worth about three times as much ; but 
when the Skin 1s not in Seaſon, I am told 
that 'tis ſo hard to ſeparate the little good 
Wooll from the bad, that the Trouble is 
almoſt as much worth as the Wooll it ſelf; 
and therefore 1t appears, that the Wool! 
of a Rabbit in Seaſon is worth full 3 
much as the Fleſh of the Rabbit, and we Ml ly 
have then Rabbits cheaper in London. But WM Se 
3 in Hertfordſbire there is a Warren, where W 
all the Rabbits are of that Kind which WE by 
| have the Silver Hair, as they call it, and WM W. 
their Skins are worth Twetve-pence apiece, N to 

when they are perfect: So that for their M kin 

Skins alone it is worth while to keep 'em, M Pla 

if the Fleſh were thrown away. And one am 

Reaſon why I ſuppoſe the Aubourn Rabbits wrc 

may be valu'd in an extraordinary Manner, ſur: 
is becauſe their Wooll is finer than others, 
from the Nature of their Foad, whey 

WI 
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will contribute to the Fineneſs or Small- 
neſs, I ſuppoſe, as a barren Land will al- 
ways. produce Plants conſiſting of much 
ſmaller Parts. | 


e ee e eee eee eee 
To Dr. BRAD LEV, Sc. 
London, Sept. 6, 1723. 

Dr. BrRaDLEY, 5 7 

U unweary'd Endeavours to pro- 

mote Publick Good, deſerves the 

3 WH Thanks and Encouragement of every Lo- 

f; ver of his Country, and induces me to 


contribute my Mite to ſo laudable an Un- 
33 dertaking, being an Obſervation I've late- 


we ly made. Many good Eſtates and fine 


ut WH Seats that lie on the Sea Coaſts, are ren- 
ere Wl der'd very unpleaſant and Incommodious, 
ch by their expoſedneſs to the Fury of the 
nd WF Weather: Some Attempts have been made 
ce, Wl to redreſs this Grievance, chiefly by ma- 
cir king Plantations of Trees; yet in man 

em, WW Places this hath not ſucceeded, which 1 
one WW zm perſuaded principally. proceeds from a 
bits wrong Choice of Trees, for ſuch. Expos» 
lures. In my Journey along the Sea-Coaſts 
of South-W ales, I obſerv'd the Great Ma- 
ple, or what's commonly call'd the Syca- 
| D 3 | more, 
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more, compleatly wer the Deſign of 
ſuch expoſed Plantations, it growing up- 
right, ſtanding Firm, and arriving to : 
great Magnitude, tho' in the moſt expoſed 


Situation. A particular Inſtance of the 


great Service, Benefit and Beauty of thi 
(I may ſay) deſpiſed Tree, is at Morgan, 
a Seat of the Lord Manſel's, near the Sex, 
where his Garden and fine Orangery i: 
on one Side protected by a ſtately Grov: 
of this Tree, and on another Side by: 
beautiful Row. The Gard'ner told me 
that after ſeveral Eſſays, this Tree ws 
only found to ſucceed beſt, and even to 
thrive in a Tempeſt. I ſhall ſubmit to 
thy better Judgment, if this will be wort 
communicating to the Publick : 


4nd am, 
5 85 Thy ſincere Friend, 


P. Collinſon 


1 : 
# | 


The curious Author of the foregoing 
Letter has therein given us, as it were, i 
Plant that we had not before; fer whit 
is any Thing to us, without we know its 

Uſe? and hitherto, this Sycamore has al: 
ways been eſteem'd 4 meer Weed, it ha 
never carry'd any Value: The Diſcover 
now of its Uſe is like finding out a Ma! 
«JE * . en WS 1% 100 
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ef of Merit and Learning, who has lain 
1p- conceaPd for a long Time, and bringing 

him from his private Way of Life, to be 
0 an Inſtrument of publick Benefit; and 
the ſurely, ſuch Diſcoveries ought to bring 
hz; Honour to the Diſcoverer. I ſuppoſe that 
an the Gentlemen about the Weſt of England 
ea near the Sea, may reap great Advantage, 
by Planting Groves of theſe Trees for 
oe Shelter, as well as thoſe who live in the 
yvi He of Wight, where the weſterly Winds 
me, are very Violent and injurious ; and be- 
paß fides, theſe Trees are extraordinary quick 
to Groves, and come up from Seed the fame 
to Spring we ſow them. PIO 


th 
SoeCbpSl oardyoy oc od 
KOT concerning the Pot- 
ting of Orange-Trees. 
on. 


HERE is one Remark which J have 

not hinted at before in my Works, 

and greatly concerns the Potting of Orange- 
Trees; and that is, when our Mold is 
light, the Tree may have a larger Pot, 
than when the Mold is more loamy or 
heavy; for in the Buſineſs of potting of 
Orange-Trees, it is to be conſider'd, that 
my general Directions for giving ſmall 
Fots to them, is with, a Regard to the wa- 
| | D 4 tering 


ter much longer in their Bottoms, than a 
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tering them by unſkilfu 
Water lyes long at 

Tree, Which it will d 
heavy, it chills] the Root and deſtroys the 
Plant; ſo commonly, when Trees are in 
large Pots, but eſpecially in Tubs, they 
ſuffer by watering ; and then it is preſent- 
ly ſaid, they are over potted, and the 
Remedy 1s, to ſhift the Tree into: a leſſer 
Pot : But if an Orange-Tree be. planted 
in a light. Mold, it will bear a bigger Pot, 


and yet indiſcreet Waterings will do it 


little Harm; for the Water does not lye 


cold and chilly about the Root, but paſſes 


freely and the Plant thrives; again, there 
is a great deal to be faid concerning the 
Difference between Pots and Tubs for 
Orange-Trees; that is, as far as they con- 
cern the Health of Orange - Trees; far 
Example, Tubs are near as broad at the 
Bottom as they are at Top, and hold Wa— 


Pot will do, and therefore often hurt 
the Root; and then again, if an Orange- 
Tree happens to out graw the Tub or 
Caſe it is in, then the Roots ſtrike into 
the Wood of the Tub, and are forc'd to be 
torn and broken when we ſhift them: 
Thirdly, when it is Time for ſhifting them, 
it is difficult to diſengage the Root from 
the Tub: And Lafth, the Tubs ſeldom 
laſt longer than four Years without rot- 


ting, or becoming unfit for' Uſe ; and 


ſome- 


Hands; for when 
e Root of an Orange- 
do if the Farth be 


. ¶ũl TT 
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Peers, or Walls. 
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ſometimes through the Rotteneſs of a Tub, 
a Tree is forc'd to be ſhifted at a wrong 
Seaſon, even ſo as to endanger its Growth; 
Jars well turn'd Pot is not ſubje& to 


theſe Inconveniencies ; beſides, how much 
cheaper a Pot is than a Tub or Caſe ! The 
Pots which I approve off, to be the beſt 
in their Shape and Make, | beſides their 
Cheapneſs ; are made and. ſold by Mr. 
Thomas Bond, Potter, at his Work-Houſe 
in the Mouth of the Creek next the 
Thames at Deptford; who with a great 
deal of Ingenuity, makes all Sorts. of Urns, 
Vaſes, and footed Flower-Pots, printed 
or work'd in Baſſo relievo after any Mo- 
del ; which, when they are painted, are 
not inferiour to any, that are either carv'd 
or caſt in Lead, for the Ornament of 


Pe 
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Some new Improvements in the Art of 
| Raiſing Cucumbers in the Winter ; by 
' Mr. Thomas Fowler, Gardener t 
Sir Nathaniel Gould, 4 Stoke New. 
ington, Midaleſex. . 


| To Mr. Bradley, \Fellow of the Roy 
2 Sociep. 5 


XO deſire to know how I went on 
Jin my raiſing Cucumbers in the 
Winter; and ſo I ſend this to acquaint 
you, that J have done what I promiſs'd, 
in cutting Cucumbers every Month in the 
Year; I ſhew'd you ſome in December, 
which I brought to bear, by Means of a 
new Frame that I invented, and anſwers 
very well for ſuch Things, becauſe we 
can move the Plants with the Earth, and 
all from Bed to Bed as we ſee Occaſion, 
without diſturbing the Plants; and I can 
humour my new Frames, ſo that the Hot- 
Beds ſhall never burn the Plants. 

K Frames are made for one Light 
a Piece, and are ſo ſmall, that we can ſet 
them, Glaſſes and all into any * 
* | FM | = 


Hot-Bed Frame; my Frames are made to 
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take all to Pieces, and have. wooden 

at the Bottom, to hold the Farth in 
them, till we put the Plants in a Hot-Bed, 
where they are to ſtand forgood ; ſo when 
a new Hot-Bed is ſo hot, that it would 
burn any Plants, that I was to plant in it, 
[ can ſet my little Frames upon it, only 
puting a Board between the wooden Bars 
at the Bottom of my Frames, and the 
Dung till the burning is over; and alſo 
when the Bed is ſo hot, I do not put on the 
Light that is made for the great Frame, 
bur only keep on the Lights upon my 
{mall Frames; and when the Bed is in 
good Temper, then I can take away my 
Frames, and leave the Plants growing 


without diſturbing them. 


I had alſo Kidney Beans, and Peaſe, in 
the Winter, and the Spring, which were 
ſown in Pots, and they bore very well; 
and ſol find it very eaſy, to have any 
Thing of that Sort, at any Time of Year 
when one pleaſes. I conclude Sir, 


Tour bumble Servant, 
a pe. 


Thomas Fowler. 
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To Mr. BNADLETL. 1. 


"An "count of 4 Farm of 400 440 
Part of which, is ſuppos d to be worn 
9 out Ground, and the other Pan 
eſteem d unprofitable Heath Ground 
with the Method of improving th 
' "Whole, | | 


225 


Have been three Times: ar: | Sir 
Seaſons at the Farm, which I told 


you I had an Eye upon, for the Place of 


my Retirement; and ſhall - give you a 
ſhort an Account of the Nature of; its Soil 
TT ow e es 

I find 1 hill have Acres enbubh,; thei 
being no lefs' then 400, beſides the Or- 
chard, Stable - Yards, the Ground, the 
Houſe, "Barns, &. ſtands upon. Moſt of 
it is in a milerable poor Condition, hay- 
ing been negle&ed either from the Pö⸗ 
verty, or the bad Huſbindry of the late 
Tenant; ſo it will require not onl 
great deal of Money being laid out, * 
the Advice of the moſt ſkilful Huſband- 
man, to bring it into Order. | 


il 
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Its Borders upon a large Heath, ſome» 
thing like that between Vimbleton, and 
Putney; above 100 Acres, of which, be- 
longs to this Farm, and may all be in- 
clos'd. I don't hear that the Tenant 
ever made 151. per Annum of theſe 100 
Acres. V 
The reſt of the Farm has been inclos'd, 
and from the Age of the Trees upon the 
Hedge Rows, and ſome that ſtand round 
the old Orchard; it appears to have been 
done above 40 Lears ago; many of the 
Hedges and Fences are broke down, and 
the Trees deſtroy'd, excepting ſome Fields 
near the Houſe, the reſt have been 
plow'd from Year to Year, while the 
could produce, any Thing. I believe it 
has formerly been all black Heath, ſuc 
as is mention'd above, excepting about 20 
Acres, which lie low upon the Side of 
a little running Brook; upon which, 
there was a pretty good Crop of Grals, 
this preſent, Year. There are about, 60 
Acres near the Houſe, which have, been 
kept in pretty good Order, and both the 
Graſs: and Corn upon them, are as good 
as any in the Country about. The Soil is ge- 
nerally Clay, and the Mold, where Ju- 
ſtice = been done it, is black. I was 
by, when one of the Fields was plow'd 
laſt Winter; I obſerv'd it riſe in groſs 
Clods; but the Froſt made it fall into 
fine Mold when it was dreſs'd ; and, I be- 


lie ve 
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| Jieve it may be brought to produce any 
Thing, which can be expected from ſtrong 
black Soils. Of one Side of the Houſe, 
I find ſome Fields, where the Soil for 3 
Foot down is Gravel, like that about Lon- 
don; upon one of which, there is very 
good Wheat, the reſt of them are in x 
very poor Condition. 
They ſhew'd me two ſmall Incloſures, 
which the Tenant had made (upon his 
firſt coming to the Farm, about ten Years 
ago) from the black Heath, which had 
never been plow'd before. The Method 
He took, was to put a great deal of Lime 
upon it; after which, he had ſeven Crops 
of Corn ; the firſt four or five, of which, 
were pretty good; but very bad for the 
laſt two Years: They have not been 
plow'd theſe three Years, and as yet, there 
1s little Graſs upon them, except upon 
the Tops of the Ridges; which being 
rais'd very high, nothing but bare Clay 
appears upon the Sides; all the Eartl: 
which had taſted of the Lime, being now 
ſhov'd up to the Top. I made a Man dig 
down three Foot, and I found it ſtrong 
blue Clay, with ſome ſmall Veins of 
Yellow running through it; which laſt, 
is not ſo ſtrong as the blue, and has mix'd 
with it ſome ſmall Stones, and when 1 
rub'd this upon my Hand, I found it mix'd 
with Sand or ſtony Gravel. There is like- 
wiſe a Moiſture in this Yellow, which | 
| obſerv'd 
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obſerv'd run over the Clods after it wag 
dug up, and made them appear like Yellow 
Sand without, tho) within they were Blue, 
poſſibly to this Mixture of Sand or Gra- 
vel, is owing the Mold's falling ſo fine 
when it is right dreſs'd. I made them 
likewiſe =” down in the open Heath, and 
found it of the ſame Nature and Colours, 
after he got below tlte Roots of the Heath. 
But what gave me the greateſt Encourage- 
ment, was, that by digging in one of the 
teaſt Fields near the Houfe, which is at 
preſent cover'd with very fine Corn, I 
found the Soit the ſame as this; after 
we goß deeper than the Plow or Dung had 
gone, which makes me hope, that by 
good Management, it may all be made 
equally fertile. I muſt likewiſe tell you, 
that where the Hedges have not been de- 
ſtroy'd, there are very clean, good like 
Oaks and Elms, ſhort of none of their Age 
in the Neighbourhood. Having given you 


this Account of the Farm, and the Nature 


of its Soil, I muſt beg your Opinion, how 
far you thirſk it capable of Improvmen 
and your Advice in the Method I all 


take in managing of it. It is very proba- 


dle, that from my Ignorance, I may have 
omitted ſeverally Particulars, which may 


de neceſſary for you to be inform'd of; 
and that I have not expreſs'd myſelf in 
the proper Terms of Huſbandry; but 1 


hope you will let me know if there is 
8 
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any Thing you deſire to have farther ex. 
plain'd. I ſhall be at too great a Diſtance 
from London to have Supplies of Dung 
from thence, ſo I muſt content myſelf 
with what can be had upon the Farm.] 
can have Lime pretty cheap. Neither my 
Corn, Milk, nor Hay, &c. can be brought 
to the London Markets. OI 


June 16, 1723. | 
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To Mr. BRADL Er. 
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ROM Farmers we may colle& the 

common Practice in Huſbandry of 
their reſpective Countries; bur it is from 
Gentlemen, who have given their Time 
and Thoughts ro Improvements, that we 
can hope for the moſt uſeful Advices, 
founded upon the Experiments they have 
made, from their Reaſon and Knowledge 
of natural Philoſophy. ab 
My Letter of Yeſterday's Date, was not 
gone half an Hour, when a Gentleman 
who has an Eſtate in Dorſetſbire, and who 
has amus'd himſelf for ſome Years, 30 
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the Way ] propoſe to do, came in"to me; 
| $3927 ner him with my De- 
gn, and our Diſcourſe” run intirely upon 
1 Huſbandry, till late in the Evening, he ha- 
ving been ſo kind as to ſtay and dine with 
me... % ne nl wal 51 
N I ſhall only trouble you with the Opi- 
nion he gave me, for the managing one 
of the Fields, which is moſt worn out. 
in the firſt Place, he advis'd the plowing 
of it, as ſoon as there ſhall fall Rain enough 
to ſoften it; the Ground being now too 
„ burd for any ſuch Thing's being attempted; 
and in this firſt plowing, he adviſes the 
throwing down the Earth, from the Top 
of the Ridges, into the Furrowes. As we 
have generally Rains in September, he pro- 
poſes to plow it a ſecond IJime, when the 
irſt dry Weather ſhall come after the 
lains; and at this ſecond ' plowing,” he 
defires that they may go deeper than he 
ſuppoſes ever the late Tenant has gone; 
ſo that two or three Inches of freſh Ground 
may be thrown up; upon which, he is 
for throwing a little Lime, which he ſays 
will, with the Help of the Froſt in Win- 
er, make it fall down fine; and in Caſe 
cannot eaſily go deep enough with one 
How, becauſe of the Stiffneſs of the Clay, 


not | Fae 
jan Ne recommends the having two, the one 
ho Ne follow the other in the: ſame Furrow; 
in his will be the more neceſſary, becauſe” 


of his defiring this-plowing-may be croſs 
E the 


zo Baperimenta, Ic. sn 
the Ridges; but Men muſt be ſet to work 


_ preſently, to make Drains to carty off the 


Water, and particular Care muſt be taken, 


to keep Water from ſtanding upon ſuch 


Land in the Winter, When the Weather 
is dry in February or March, he deſires 
it may be plow'd a third Time, the com- 
mon Way the Ridges run; but ſtill to 
throw it down, in Order to the bringing 
of it more to a Level. Preſently after 
this plowing, he propoſes, to endeavour 
to make it fine, by harrowing, and im- 
ploying of Men, with proper Tools to 
break the Clods. This being done, he 13 
for plowing of it preſently again, if pol. 
fible, before any Rain comes; otherwiſe, 
it will riſe in larger Clods than ever. 'This 
fourth Plowing, likewiſe croſs the Ridges 
and deep as the ſecond, that it may be 
open to the Sun all Summer. In the proper 
Seaſon, he is for plowing of it the fifth 
Fime, and ſowing of it with Wheat, ha- 
ving firſt dung'd it well. | 

He gave me Directions for preparing of 
the Dung; of which, I ſhall acquaint you, 
before I finiſh this Letter. £ 

By this Method, he ſays, I ſhall have 


a Depth of Mold equally good; but I mull 


not plough to the Bottom of the good 
Mold when I come to ſow, whereby 
the Seed which falls into the Furrow, 
will have, good Earth below it for Nour 


riſhment; whereas, the common Farmers 


o * & 
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by neglecting ''this;! loſe ne great Part of 
it, by its falling upontuhe cold barren, 
Clay in theBottom of theit Futrews. He 

gives me Entpuragement, to expect a great 
Crop of Wheat by this Method, ven 

from what is now the pooreſt. . When 
the Wheat is cut down, he adviſes the 

plowing of it, and letting eit he all Win- 

ter, and in the Spring to ſow it with 

Barley, and Rye | Graſs; which is call'd 

with them everlaſting Graſs. In Order 

to prepare it for the Batley and Graſs, 

he advifes the plowing of it twice; firſt 

very deep, after which, to break the 
Clods, harrow it till very fine; then plow! 
it a ſecond Time, laying it as flat as you 
can; ſow it firſt with the Barley, and 
with the Graſs, before the laſt harrow- 
ing is finiſh'd. He acknowledges that this 
will put me to a great Expence; but aſ- 
ſures me that the Crops of Wheat and 
Barley, and the vaſt Crops of Graſs, whieh 
may expect for a great many Years, with- 
out being at more Expence, will fully 

nſwer my Trouble. 
He gave me the following Directions, 

for making a large Dung-Hill, in or near 

he Field. I 

To chooſe a plain Spot of Ground, and 

here to dig a Pit ſloping down to the 

Middle, then to throw in Horſe or Cow 

Dung gbout. two Foot, then to throw 

don it the Earth dug up, about two 

4 E 2 | Foot 
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Foot thick, upon which, he deſires me 
to put ſome Lime; after: which, Dung 
again, and Earth upon that, with Lime 
as before, The Earth from the clearing 
of the Ditches, the Road, or the Rubbiſh 
from the -repairing of the Houſe, he tells 
me are all good Mixtures. Thus I ma 

repeat the Dung, 'Earth and Lime, till it 
1s large enough for the Field for which 
it is deſign'd, or while I can have Dung 
enough, carefully to cover it with Turf, 
or ſome ſuch Thing from the Sun. To 
prevent too much Wet coming upon it 
from higher Grounds, which-may be done 
by making a Furrow with a Plow round 
it, to divert ſuch Water coming upon it; 
and likewiſe, to take care that the Moi- 
ſture don't run from the Dung-Hill. To 
make the Dunghill broad rather than too 
high, and to let all this Mixture lye and 
ferment together, till I am ready to plow 
the laſt ' Time for the Wheat, If I ſhall 
find any Graſs riſe from the Earth, he 
adviſes the trenching of it next Spring; 
which he ſays, will mix it-well together, 
and kill the Seeds or Roots of the Graſs, 
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- your Farm is ſo much to the! 1 
roll that I think myſelf almoſt as ca * 
ble of judging of it as if 1 had ſeem it: [; 
The Deſeription you give me of the Soils * 
ſufficiently explains to me, that they may 
very eaſily be made to enrich one another; 
and as they are the pr incipal Points u Loren 
which depends your Improvement, I ſhall 
begin with examining” the Particulars, 
big. B Nl 0 1491 „is C Wi 
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Heath Soll, "which is ph and open, 


Gravel or Onvelly Sandy Soil, open, 
Yellow Clay, the leaſt binding or heavy, 
fly Clays. the moſt binding. Ns 
* R 56+ 1 Wham 
wer 
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N we have theſe four Soils in an 
E it B tf en Yor egnhot com- 
plain, for in 2 iff Soils there is an ex. 
cellent prolifick. Virtue ; they abound i in 
getable Riches,” birt by Me Neahs or in oy- 
ty Quality, or kathet 2 viſcous "Quality, 
which is in them, the Parts ate ſd cloſe- 
ly bound together, that they cannot ad 
unleſs they are ,apen'd ; U theſe ſtrong 
Soils in wet! ons ruin Corn, though 
they produce good Graſs; while the 
light Soil brings good Crops of Corn, and 
are-not withont. tolerable Crops of Graft 

i Sea ſons. e 
m dry Seaſons Corn will come to good 
Perf&ion, tho! the Straw, is-thort | upon 
lighter Land, and Graſs will be very littls 
worthy therefote; I never preſcyibe (Grals 
= e fown';upo light Land, unleſs it be 
4s is commenly call'd Clover Graſs; 
| a H.ahe Ground be gravelly, then we may 
w St. Foin, which will bring a good 
og are if the Seaſon be not too dry. 
When I ſpeak. of theſe Soils in this 
Manner, T Rin them” always upon 2 
plain Piece of Grqund, but when there are 
Hills; there isa . deal of ifferenee, for 
the Clay flings one Vater: pd th the 
ſandy Hills rerit et, of 3 ik t up 
when it falls, I ſooner exhles and 
the Crops ' feud 1 / than” thvle upon 
andy or light Earth; a the Plain, the 
Hecltviry of the Hills hf wer the 12 of 
— — rain 
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a Drain, and à Hill is more expbs'd ts the 
Heat öf the Sun, fo that Hills ſeldom 
give us any rich Produce, but às Þ ob. 
ſerve, are waſh'd by the Rains gently in- 
to the Vallies, and thereby give them à 
rich Mafiure ; fo that the Vallies brin 
partly from hence good Crops of every 
Sort: Tallow too, 175 Vallies have com- 
monly the Advantage of being water'd 
upon Floods, which oftehtimes happens, 
and from the fine Part of the Earth which 
comes among the Waters, the Vallies ate 
ſtill better fertilizd, befides the Benefit the 
Water itſetf beſtows upon the Earth: It is 
therefore no Wonder that your Ground 
next the Rlver which lies low, and it may 
be, is ſometimes overflow'd, will bring 
good Graſs: We have an Example of that 
Kind in the Field which lies near the 
Thames, adjoining to the Walk which leads 
to Lord Ranelangh's, by Chelſea, even in 
err 939 010 051230, 
[| come next to Particulats, how one 
Sort of Soil ſhonld be fertiliz d and im- 
prov'd by another; your Cy $=45 1-1 8 
it happens to be more or leſs ſtiff and 
heavy, frould have more or leſs of your 
gravel or Tandy Soil laid upon it, for 
the Sharpneſs of the Sand of Gravel wilt 
_ the Parts of the Clay, and aftet tws 
Plowings will render that ſtiff Bork mel- 
low, and fit to receive Grit; I hive feen 
ken f Se Birtey an Clo 
| 4 Ver 
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Clover upon Land order'd after this 
Manner, inſomuch that the Clover has 
been cut three Jimes the next Tear after 
Sowing, and the Year it was ſown, as 
ſoon almoſt as the Barley was off the 
Ground it was of great Uſe to feed and 
fatten Cattle. hong 45nd me 
When fuch Ground has lain three Years, 
turn it, up and manure, it with your black 
Heath, Soil, that is with ſuch. of, that Soil 
as. is fender, and open'd by: the Roots of 
the Heath; and it is likewiſe of great Uſe 
to burn the Heath; and lay the Heath- 
Aſhes with the Heath Soil, upon your ſtiff 
Land, this will enrich the Ground ex- 
treamly; for however Heath Ground is 
ſuppos' d barren, yet by Experience I find 
it to be of excellent Uſe, when 'tis mix d 
with Clay, for the Production of Corn. 
Iiis to be noted, that where the Soil is 
very ſtiff, it ſhould be cover'd at leaſt 2 
Inches thick with the ſharp Sand or gra- 
velly Soil, but it will keep longer fertile, 
if it is cover'd at firſt four Inches thick, 
and eſpecially if it be often plow'd, for 
every Plowing breaks and opens the Clods 
of Earth, and mixes the ſharper. Soils witl 
the Clay; and that this Plowing may ſtill 
turn better to Account, and that the Soil 
may be kept longer in Strength, the Crops 
mult. be often ch dzt. i 
As for Example, when we have cut Bar- 
\ ley that has not had Cloyer ſow d. will 


it, 
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it, we muſt plow our Ground for fowing 
of Turnips, which muſt be hough'd after 
they have appear'd above Ground three 
Weeks, to ſtand at the Diſtance mention'd 
in my new Improvement of Planting and 
Gardening, under the Title of Turnips, 
and mnanag'd as is there directed, if there 
are Markets for them; or elſe; one-Houghs 
ing will:ſerve/1f;; they are for feeding Cat ; 
tle, 'fuch as Cows, Oxen or Sheep; which, 
if they eat them upon the Spot, will ſtill 
enrich the Ground, and with their Dung; 
and the. rotten Leaves and Soraps of the 
Turnips, muſt be plow'd in early in the 
Spring, and then if you find the Earth toe 
much inclin'd to clod, lay upon it ſome e 
your Heath Soil, or ſharp Sand or Grave}; 
either ſingle, or both together, to be a+ 
gain plow'd with a Breaſt Plow, which is 
2 Sort of Plowꝗ much us'd in Glouceſter 
ſhire, Worceſterſhire, and the Counties ad- 
joining; and this Plow will break the, 
Clods, and mix the ſtiff and mellow Soil 
together, ſo that 'twill be fit for Peaſe the 
ſame Spring, and in ſowing of them we 
muſt obſerve, that if there is a Market to 
ſell them while they are green, then 
they muſt be ſown in Rills ſomewhat more 
than two Foot apart, or if they are des 
ſigu'd for Seed, then they may be ſown 
like Grain, to ſtand about five or ſix Inches 
apart. a; er ta »; ente!“ en 
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"MB, Vhis'Sreaft Plough 40 net opet 
the Gronnd' above four lickes deep, 
When che Peaſe ale off turn up the 
Ground with the common Plow,” and lay 
the Ground in Ridges for! Wheat; von 
will'then find it mellow and open, and you 
Will have no Orcaſion to ufe either Dung, 
Lime, or Chalk, it will bring you füch 1 
Cropas will very well fatisfie the Pains and 
Care you have been at, and as I have 
prev'd in ſeveral Places, even excells thoſe 
Lays which have been fallow'd, and ma- 
par tht with Lime, Chalk, or Dung. 
In this Way of dreſſing and managing of 
Land, one great Part 9 Expence is fa 
ved, here is no Time loſt, nor does the 
Sell lete its vegetative Qualiry, but if 
many Sorts of Corn were to be Twi up- 
on it, ſo as to follow one another, the 
Ground muſt neceſſarily be worn out for 
Corn, but not for other Things of a 
utrary Nature, ſuch as Turnips, Peaſe, 
$, te. which draw from the Earth 
# quite different Nouriſhment. 
And when a due Regard is had to change 


the Orops in the Manner beforcinention'd, | 


repeating now and then the Mänures 1 
above, the Orbünd will eonſtantly im- 
prove: It may at any Time be laid down 
For Crafs, by ſowing it with Rye Grafs 
and Clover, after 'tis made as level 28 the 
Ground will allow, or elſe there is a- Sort 
of Freneh — with a purple Head, thu 
is 
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may carry ſome of the ſtrong Soil to the 
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is 4 Fortnight forwarder, to cut for Hay 
thaw any other I have ſeen; the Farmers 
about London know it by the Name of 
And now II have ſaid to much ee 
ing the Produce of a Piece of Ground or- 


der'd according to my own Directions, it 


may be that the feeding of Cattle may 
be more pfofitable than Orang but that de- 
pends cleſty on che Markets. A Lady in 
Notting hamſbire ho has Paſture enough for 
nine Cows, employ s their Mik te make 
Chetſe, which is very like that which is 
ſo famous at' Sviltan : In one Summer the 
made fixty Cheeſes of twenty Pound 
Weight each, which were ſo geh, that 
ar rf. Hand: they were ſold for fix 
Pounds, which is T welvepence per Pounit 
The Receipt for making ſuch Chee fes i 
ip one of my former Monthly Books, - 
As for the Growhds of a contrary Ne- 
ture from | thoſe: mention'd before, they 


are to be relivv'tby the ſtronger or ſtiffer 


Land; ſd that when Carriages are em- 
ploy'd to bring the lighter or . more eaſy 
Soil to the ſtrong or heavy Ground, they 


lieht Ground 5 but this need — be dong 
upon ſuch Land as you deſign for Corn 
Griſs; Peaſe, Turnips, and fuch like, for 
the Lands as they now ate, may be ren- 
der'd fit Tot fangs: "OP uſeful rops by 

5 common 
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tommon Plowing only, without any Ma- 
arne £59) e roco nnn 
20 Four Heath Ground newly turn'd up 
after two Plowings, is fit to plant Saf. 
fron upon, which will turn to very good 
Aedount; it may bring you twelve Pounds 
un Acre, one Tear with another, if you 
Have Hands near you to gather it; for not 
-ohly- the Goodnefs, but the Quantity of 
the Saffron depends upon its being ga- 
werd early un the Morning. 


* 


„ FTheſe Heath Grounds will likewiſe 
without manuring bring very good Pota- 
ects which is a Root ſo uſeful to the 
Poor, that Lam ſurpriz'd any thing ſo 
Waluable has er hardly : reach'd. the 
Country. The ſtiffer Soils without manu- 
Ting will bring excellent Beans, which 
may be ſav'd: for ſeed to a good Profit, 
eſpecially the broad Windſor Bean: I have 
ſeeh ſome Grounds which have been dug 
for Brick Earth that wert ſtark Clay, and 
upon one plowing were planted. with this 
Sort of Bean, that brought an extraordi: 
har Crop. 1075511 en nnd 01 a7, 
f you have any Deſign' of making 
Beds of proper Manure. for your light or 
heavy Land, it may be done for the light 
Eand in the following Manner: Sink a 
Trench a compleat Spit deep insithe 
Ground; and, lay therein ſome! of your 
Clay Soil; then over that, put a Covering 
of Chalk or Lime, with ſome Heath * 
anc 
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and repeat the ſame | over again, till. yo 
think the Heap is enough for the Ground 
you deſign, and turn this gver; about Mid 
ſummer before you uſe it; but if you ge- 
fign an -Heap of Manure for your Clay; 
Ground or ſtiff Soil, then, make..a Layer 
of your Sand or Gravel ſkreen'd, and upon 
that, ſome of your Heath Soil, and ſo re- 
peat theſe. Strarum, ſuper. Siratum till you, 
have a ſufficient Quantity. for your Uſe ; 
and in this Cafe, what, ubbiſh vou can 
get from the Repairs of your Houſe, wil 


2 


do well to, mix with it: This muſt be 
turn'd once before you uſe it; but wlen 
all this is done, I cannot help. hinting 
that the greateſt Part of the F armers are 
in the Wrong, when the von e 
Land cannot be eſterm'd fertile, unlefs“ it 
produces good Wheat or Grain; and fo to 
prepare all their Manure on Purpofe for 
ſuch Crops and nothing elſe; or that! 
there can be no. rich M: dure fo 5 
but what is com pos'd of Dung, or, Lime, 
or Chalk. If one can make as much, or 
more Profit b other Plants as one can by” 
Wheat, or other Corn, it is as rea ſonable 
to ſow or propagate them, as it is to ſow” 
Wheat or other Grain,; and I am ſure there 


is no Soil in the World which will not 
bring ſome Crops which may be as proff- 


table as Wheat. Your Clay Ground when | 


tis firſt curn d up (zho" I do not make it 
80 r 
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E | Experiments, Ur. in 
an Inſtance of what I have juſt now ſaid) 
will after a little breaking the'Clods, beat 
2. rich Crop of Flax, and with a little 
Care in manuring this ſtiff Soil with the 
Heath Soil, and tile Meith Aſhes, and a 
little Lime, jt will be-refdet' fit to bear 
pod Hops, for the Management of which 
Would recomitend to you! a little Trea- 
7 call d the Hop' Garden, lately publiſh's, 
and dedicated to me, by a Gentleman who 
dates it from Maidſtonè in Lem, it may be 
had at Mr. Richardſon's a Printer, in Saljſþu. 
Court, Fleotſtrect; in which Work you 
will find the neceſſary Directions for treat- 
ing the Hop, from the firſt making the 
Ground, to the drying the Hop for 
Market. And that this may anſwer ftill 
better with you, I would advife the ma- 
king a Plantation of Alders in ſome of the 
ſtrongeſt Ground upon your Eſtate, from 
whenge you may expect good Poles in 4 
Tears after planting ; nor ſhould the Wil. 
low and Black Sallow be neglected, they 
will produce very good Poles in four or 
five | phy the Hazle, the Aſh, the Oak, 
Cheſnut, and Walnut, and efpecially the 
Scotch Firr ſhould be propagated upon ſuch 
Ground as yours; they will be very pro- 
fitable in themſelves, and ornamental to 
your Eſtate, and ſhelter your Under- 
crops. „ | 
I approve very well of what the Dor- 
ſetſbire Gentleman told you about the often 


plowing 
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Husbaudry and Gardening. 
plowing your worn out Field, but I a 
aſſur'd, the Expence of Dung may be fax 
ved ſince you have ſo many good Ingredis 
ents about yu. ee 
Having now explain'd how your ſeverab 
Soils may be improv'd by mixing one with: 
the other, and by appointing to each of 
them the Crops which are moſt natural tu 
them. We ſhall in the next Place confider' 
of the beſt Way of dividing the Land into 
Parcels, and of the fencing it with proper 
Trees and Shrubs.1 * 

The four hundred Acres may be dif- 
pos'd after the following Manner, vis. 
two hundred Acres for Corn and Grafs, 
one hundred Acres for Peafe, Horſe-Beans, 
Turnips, Potatoes, Kidney Beans; for Seed, 
Windſor, or other Beans; for Seed, Saffron, 
Oc. and one hundred Acres for Wood; 
and the fencing in of the whole is one of 
the firſt Things to be conſider de. 

The Plants or Shrubs for fencing, are 
the Alder, Hazle, Black Willow, Crab, 
and White Thorn, the two laft eſpecially: 
make incomparable Hedges where they 
like their Ground; there are Men who 
make it their Buſineſs to get theſe out of 
the Woods, but thoſe that are rais'd in 
the Nurſeries are 8 Jong bet- 
ter rooted and prepar'd for tranfplanting 
where the e White Thom wilt 
not, through the extraordinary Stiffneſs 
of the Land, come to any * 4 

= 4 * 
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64 Experiments, &c. in 
Black Willow. will thrive and proſper, or 
Alder is ſo well acquainted with all Kinds 
of Soil, that it will proſper any where. 
The Hazle likes a lighter Soil; ſo that 
one or other of them will hit every Sort 
of Ground you have upon your Eſtate; 
I may hint by the By, that the Willows 
of all Kinds, Poplars, and Alders, delight 
in the wetteſt Places, and will grow well 
in any Soil which is not too dry. | 
The Manner of making the Banks and 
Ditches is known ſo well to the Country 
Workmen, that it needs no Explanation; 
But it is ſometimes neceſſary for the 
draining of Ground to confider well how 
to diſpoſe them, ſo that they may have a 
Communication. with one another, to pre- 
vent any ſtanding of Water: The Method 
which I propoſe for the planting of Hedg- 
es for Fences, may be ſeen in the firſt Part 
of my new'Improvements of planting and 
Gardening, where likewiſe may be ſeen 
the Manner of raiſing all the Sorts of 
Plants which I here mention for fencing 
of Ground, except the Alder which I for- 
got to touch upon in that Work, and in- 
deed I would adviſe you to begin early 
with 2 Nurſery of theſe and other Trees 
for the Embelliſhment and Improvement 
of your Eſtate: For though you may think 
erhaps as many Gentlemen do, that 
Trees are 2 long while before they grow 
to be of any Value, yet you will find if you 


were 
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were 150 uy the Hare Fives and Plants 
whi y will ccafion 'for From 
the ANG "they EL adam to 4 coft- 
l Sum of Money; befides the Ha- 
zard of rfieir grown 1 7725 being . 
or three Days At of tound, del een 
the Time gf" taking them up, and re- 
planting“ them: But „8 6 hinted above, 
| have not given an * 1 1 'for 
the propagiting Alder; 15 ere flo it 
in few' Words: We mult in 0 ober, pro- 
vide a ſufficient Number of Cuttings of 
the Slibots '6f the lift Year; about two 
Foot in Length, and ſet them T9 deep in 
me Earth; that about three Bude or Knots 
y be buried? in the Ground; it will be 
belt! to 14 theſe Cutting 0 in he oo 
where you deſign them to. ſtan and you 
will Ravi a. p80 d Fence in "three Yer 
Time, By the End of 'which Term, the 
dry Biege wt e de Ak. 91104 

The Trees for Til er, or which may 
be of Uſe upon your Soils „are the Ok, 
which will do well 7 „bur blue . Clay, 
and the Cheſnut, up on tlie ſame Sl, Tt 
it is not fob ſpring bel upon your el. 
ly Soil, the "Aſh and Elu; „the Walnut 
will prolper well upon ſuch! Clay Soil 4s 
Is the! leaſt heavy; and the Scotch Firr 
will thrive extreamhy upon your Heath 
Soil, and ifideed fo will the Pine; and Pi- 
aſter, 'w 28 in twenty Vears Time, will 
make Tre worth about ten Shilings per 
$1148 <f! Perd 1 Tre ree, 
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Fre as I have ſeen not only valu'd but  : 
old at that Price, and at the ſame Time n 
ſome of thirty Years Growth were ſold v 
for 5 8 0 five Shilings per Tree. Particu- k 
lar Directions for the raiſing and ordering f. 
theſe Trees are ſet down in my new Im- fl :: 
ICT and in ſome of my former Nu 
onthly Treatiſes; but concerning thetranſ- v 

9 of Trees, and eſpecially upon your . 

ff Soil, I muſt apprize you of a danger- t 
dus Method taken too frequently by the Ml of 
Gard'ners, which ends in the Deſtruction ar 
of the 2 perhaps in three or four th 
Years after they are tranſplanted, tho H. 
they have made a, good Appearance for the G 
two firſt Years, and were thought to be th. 
 in-p thriving Here... 1 --., .,*  WMcol 
When the Gardeners I ſpeak of, meet I nc 
with a ſtrong heavy Soil, which they ſup- ane 
poſe to be unfit for the Tree they 6g 
to plant, the firſt Thing they do, is to dig Ml orc 


4 el. or Pit in the Ground where the to 
Tree is to ſtand, and te fill up that Hole Hand 
With fine prepar d Mold, and plant their I fre 
Tree therein, which for a little while of 
will grow, but when the Rains fall, the vit 
Water lodging in thoſe confin'd Pla- this 
ces, 1 ſtagnant, and chills and rots I den. 
the Roots of the Tree until the End is. V 
Death; but to avoid this, I prepare little ¶ I ca 
Hills of the Mold which is to de found N cone 
upon the Surface of ſuch Clay Ground, In 
and when it is beat fine with the * Gann 
an 
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and has had Time to fertle, I then plant, 


my Trees upon the Hills in a thin Mud 


which quickly ſettles about the Roots, and 
| keeps the Air from them, ſo that none 
fail: If we make ſuch Plantations in Sep- 


tember, even while the Leaves are green, 
upon the Trees; if the Trees are large, 
we muſt take Care to ſtake them well a- 
gainſt the Winds, or if they are yery ſmall, 
that Expence may be-ſay'd, In this Way 
of planting, the young Kbres of the Rgots, 


are unconfin'd and haue Liberty to, make 


their Way where they beſt like: But in the 
Holes which are * Aenong » Clay or cold 
Gravel, the Trees, if they ſhould live il 
their Roots reach ſuch Soil, yet beu 
confin'd as one may ſay from eklig oP 
more wholeſome Food, they are poiſon'd,, 
and canker till they die. 
But if we Taiſe our Trees From Seed, in 


„ 


order to make Woods, then I find it beſt 
to ſow ſuch as the Oak, Aſh, Cheſnut, 
and ſuch like, with French Furze, which 
kreens the young Plants from the Injuries 
of the Weather, and makes them ſhoot 
with clean upright Stems : An Example of 
= we have between Oxford and Abing- 
on. | = 
When I conſider farther of your Farm, 
cannot omit giving you a Word or two 
concerning the propagating of Poultry. 

In my diſcourling on this Subject, | 
cannot better inform you of the Methods 
F.2 which 
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which ſhould be taken for the Welfare of 

a large Stock of Paul try, tum by firſt M- 
Bying before yowthe Errors which ſome I - 
have fallen to} whothad' large Number 
of Fowls' bought 6h'Purpoſe:to: make Ad- 
vantage of them in breeding and fattening 
wech foe the London Markets. 

It is' now about two Vears!ſince ſome 
Gentlemen in Partnerſhip, provided a 
eee Ground at Hoxton, enclos d 
with a Walß fer the entertaining about 
eight hundred Fd wles; beſides Ducks, Tur- 
keys; and Pheaſants there was a conſide- 
ble Sum of Money laid out in building 
ouſes for chelr Shelter, and for fattening 
then, and for the Hens laying and ſet- 
ting; and the“ there was great Skill us'd 
ir the contrivitig of theſe Neceſſaries for 
the educating, preſerving and entreaſing 
of the Poultry, yet it ſeems, that fur Want W -. 
only of due Regard-to the natural Con- 
ſtitütion of“ theſe) Fouls, they were at- . 
tacked by a violent Diſtemper, which Ref 
carried off the greateſt Part of them, and 
by which likewiſe, the very Eggs were p 
render'd ſo imperfect, or I may ſay, were 
ſo porſorr'd, that hardly one in twenty 
were prolifick; I conſider'd this Cale 
more particularty, becauſe a Deſign of thit 


Nature well carried on, might turn to |, 
very good Account, eſpecially where 1 er 
bas the Advantage of the Neighbourhood of 

of the London Markets. What:I firſt too ou 
Notice of as a wrong Step, and what | than 


CON 
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conce ive was the prime Cauſe of diſqrder- 
ing of {the.; Fowls;, was the, Cloſeneſs of 
the Honſes where they were confin- d 0th e 
Night; Time; ; fer though there rere 
dows in the Front, of Lattice-Work, — 
they were ſq (mall, that 32 could not 
admit of Air ſufficientto. eep the Hou fe 
ſweet, nor, ſuſtain the, Life of ſo ma 
Creatures, together, Which are naturally 
diſpoſed to breath a fre open Air. 

To have remedy'd. this, in the firſt 
Place I would have advis'd, that che Front 
and End of the Hopſe mould be made of 
open Lattice-Work, in order to aol 2 
greater Fund of Air; and likewiſe that 
the Floor of ſuch a Houſe ſhould lie up- 
on a Declivity, tue better to waſh away 
the Dung into ſome Reſervoir appointed 
for it without the Houſe, for this Dung 
is fall of Salts, and a reat Enrieher of 
Ground to'be ſtrow' d th ain upon. it, and 
eren the Water which carries it into the 
keſervoir, is of good Vſe to ſprinkle. up- 
on Land juſt before a econd Plowing. 

By opening thus the Houſe to the Air, 
and keeping it fweet and clean, I am con- 
vinc'd that the Fowls would not be ſo 
inclin'd to droop, as they are when con- 
fn d in a cloſer Place. | 

In the next Place we muſt 1 that 
when we attempt to feed ſuch a Nu! mber 
of Fowls with Brewer's Grains, they 
ſhould be always freſh, i. e. not more 
nan 24 Hours old, for when they turn 


F 3 d four, 
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ſour, they purge the . that Se. 
verity, as weakens them al 


tributed the moſt towards the Deſtruction 
of this Undertaking, was the wrong pro- 


* 


Pox, which was attended by very violent 
Symptoms; the Cocks were ſo ſtrain'd nM © 
| heie too much Exerciſe with the Hen 
that it was not uncommon to ſee them; F 
or 4 Minutes in Company with a Her 
without at laſt performing the Office of ? 
Generation, and the Hens tir'd by ſuch : 8 
uncommon Procedure, had their Parts er 6 
flam'd to a very great Degree, and foo y 
after there iſſu'd from their Noſtrils a pu y 


rable Perfection. 


ſign to breed Ae 2. to allow one Mal 


the Diſtemper which was occaſion'd by 
"this inequality, prov'd to be no leſs than: 


moſt beyond 
Recovery, as I have experienc d. 
But the laſt and great Error which con- 


JO the Number of Cocks to the 
Hens, for there were not above ten Cocks 
to accompany about 600 Females ; and 


Ay ow As 6 


rulent Matter, which after continuing ſe 
veral Days, ended their Lives. It is not 
to de wonder'd at, if the Hens in thi! 
dangerous Condition, ſnould lay Eggs un 
impregnated; or if they had the Coch 
Tread in them, tliat they ſhould briu! 
ſuch Chickens as were unhealthy, and in 
capable of being brought to any tole 


It is therefore neceſſary, when we de 


to ſeven or eight Females, which I find b 
5 re nein 
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Experience to be a right Proportion; and 
1 where there are more Females to one 
” Cock, the Eggs are uncertain in their 
hatching, and many are loft: As for the 
Objection, that many Cocks will not liye 
together, it is only where they have not 
Hens enough; but where the Hens are 
according to the Proportion mention'd a- 
bove, I have known above a Dozen Cocks 
agree very well in one Farm-Lard. 

I ſhall conclude thefe Directions for the 
Farm, with taking Notice, that the En- 
argement of your Stock of Water by 
making a Fiſh-Pond or two, will turn tp 
Account as well for the Cattle as for the 
Fiſh it will produce; and if you are dif- 
pos'd to have as many Eatables upon your 
own Ground, as may be requir'd for the 
Service of your Houſe, I believe you will 
find conſiderable Advantage from ſuch a 
. wg as I have directed in my Monthly 

orks, | PER 


I am, Sir, 
Tour moſt 
bumble Servant 
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tbe Coal Countries, os 67's f 
21300 5:5 b WH 5 
th 


7 „en this Method among ſuch u 
1 - Perſons as are willing to improve Ml de 
thei Lands for Corn, in. ſuch. Places WI » 
where Coals are found in Plenty, it will 
be, eceſſary to obſerve two Things. 
"oſt, That the Land in ſuch Countries 
is. 12 7 v. ſtrong Clay, and moſt fre- 
ods is chat Kind which is call'd blue 


4 That Pit- Coal, When it burns 
to Aſhes, is generally reduc'd into ſharp 
Particles, as rude to the Touch as the 
ſharpeſt Sea Sand; and therefore there 
cannot be any thing more proper to di- 
vide or open the Parts of the ſtiff Clay, 
than ſuch Coal-Aſhes; but concerning the 
Salts which are N in Aſhes of all Sorts, : 
I ſhall. not here take Notice of them, nor \ 
their Uſe in Vegetation; I have already e 
in my former Works mention d ſomething \ 


relating to. them. \ 

A Gentlemab, who ſome Years ago Wl ! 

bought an Eſtate in Worceſterſhire, was, ya ' 

am Wfprm'd, the firſt that made UT l 
11 Ca. 
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Coal-Aſhes to mend his Ground in that 
County; he had Courage enough to with- 


7 


ſtand the Ridicule of the Country People, 


'till his Crops open'd'their Eyes; and fince 
that, his Method is become the common 
Practice with extraordinary Succeſs: But 
before I enter upon his Method of pro- 
ceeding, it may not be amiſs to obſerve, 
that the Farmers 'of Worceſterſhire were 
us'd to practiſe that Way with their Land 
before his Time, which is call'd Devonſbireing, 
which 1s by cutting off the Turf or Surface 
with a Breaſt-Plow, and laying it in Heaps 
over large Faggots of Furze, and ſetting the 
Furze on Fire in Order to reduce the 
Turf to Aſhes; by this Means a great 
Part of the Turf is burnt, but the whole 
Heap is never ſo entirely mellow'd by ſuch 
Fires, but that ſome Turfs are left un- 
touch'd, ſo that they muſt be afterwards 
broken to Pieces by ſome Inſtruments 
This they afterwards: ſpread over their 
Land, and plow'd it in to ſow Corn 
upon. FH 11 811 
The Gentleman I fpeak of which began 
the Improvement, had upon his Eſtate ſe- 
veral Coal-Pits, and a Parcel of Land 
over-grown with Furze-Buſhes, ſo that he 
wanted not for Materials to'burn his Turf 
without extraordinary Charge, and fo 
thoroughly, that one of his Heaps would 
make twice as much good Mold, as the 
Farmers had in one of theirs. *' 1 
JJ + ͥ *; 2 re 0 
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- He. had ſeveral Coal-Mines upon his 
Eſtate, and found there great S 0 
the ſmaller duſty Coal, round the Open- 
ings or Mouths of the Pits; this he re- 
ſolv'd to uſe upon his Land, in Order 
to burn it to better Purpoſe than his 
Neighbours did with Furze alone; and 
therefore inſtead of making large Faggots 
of Furze, he only made ſmall Bruſhes, 
big enough to ſet the Heaps of Coal and 
Earth on Fire; thus having prepar'd : 
ſufficient Number of Bruſhes, he cut up 
the Turf, and made his Heaps of Earth 
and Coal in Lines, about four Feet Di- 
Nance from each other, and to every Heap 
put one Bruſh only; when theſe Heaps 
were well conſum'd, he began to plough 
along the Sides of theſe Heaps, till he had 
plough'd to a ſecond Row of Heaps, and 
then ſpread one Row of Heaps upon the 
Freſh plough'd Land, and ſo on till he had 
plough'd over his whole Ground; then 
with a breaſt Plough, he mix'd this fine 
Mixture with the Earth, and ſow'd Wheat 
upon it, which prov'd ſo extraordinary 
a Crop, that all the Farmers in his Neigh- 
bonthood follow'd his Example; and by 
this Practice, his Land which was at his 
firſt coming to it, worth hardly 105. per 
Acre, is now worth 21. per Acre. 

Conſidering that the ſmall duſty Coal 
is eſteem'd as nothing worth, and thrown 
away in the Coal Countries at prefers: 
| | : this 
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this Hint may not be dis-ſerviceable to the 
Farmers in ſuch Places. [22 
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Some Obſervations and Confiderations up- 


on the dry Summer, this preſent Tear 
1723, andof Watering, and its Uſe. 


HE Summer of this Year 1723, has 
—_ — n for its extraor- 
dinary Dryneſs, that I think it very ne- 
ley to give my Reader ſome Memo- 


randums which I have made concerning 


it: For as there has not been in the Me- 
mory of Man any Thing like it, ſo its 
Conſequences too are as novel to us; 
which to be well confider'd, will very 
much help our Thoughts in many Affairs, 
relating to Gardening and Huſbandry. 

In the firſt Place, I obſerve that many 
Miles about London, there was not any 
Rain fell from Fanuary to the End June, 
that was ſufficient to moiſten the Earth 
an Inch deep; the little that did fall, did 
hardly ſo much Service, as the Dew which 
generally falls in a Night in the Month of 
May; and the Months of February and 
March were ſo hot and dry, that in many 
of the ſtiff Lands, the Huſbandmen could 
not plow for Barley, but were —_— to 

eave 
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Jeave their Gronnd'untill'd,vtill the Rains 
fell in July, the Time of ſowing Furnips, 

There was very little Graſs, unleſs it 
was in {ſuch Grounds, as fortunately lay 
near the River Thames; and were over- 
flow'd by it at the high Spring Tides, 
Every | particular uf the Gardens, which 
depended only upon the natural Ground, 
ripen'd their Fruits above three Weeks 
before their «uſual Time: Aſparagus was 
cut upon the natural Beds, about the 
tenth of March; and it was common to 
ſee Cherries ripe upon common Walls, at 
the End of -Apri/ ; and Strawberries, were 
brought to the Markets; the firſt Week in 
May; Peaſe and Beans were ſold at cheap 
Rates, about the eighth and tenth of May, 
and were all clear'd and cut up by the 
Beginning of June, which us'd to be the 
Time, when the plentiful Crops us'd to 
come firſt to the Markets; Grapes were 
in Bloſſom in Mr. Fairchild's Garden, the 
twentieth Day of May, and the Fuly Grape, 
Tweet Waters, and ſome: others of the for- 
ward Kinds, were all ripe and gather'd before 
July iwas out; I mean ſuch as were againſt 
South Walls; and then his great Variety of 
other Sorts, which us'd to begin to 
ripen about the Middle of September, were 
Tipe and gone about the Middle of Au- 
guſt; the Grapes this Year, were perfect- 
Iy good; but beſides Grapes, Melons, 
Mulberries, Apples and: Pears, we have 


not 
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net had any Fruit worth eating this Year. 
The, Cherries were extreamly ſmall, and 
ill taſted, but abundance of them, and 
ſo Peaches, Nectarines and Abricots, which 
were this Lear every where, in. vaſt Abuti- 
dance, had their fleſh. tough, and their 

. p hy e 5 i 8 
Juices ſour, tho they had all 'the Cha- 
racteriſticks of full Lipenefs; the Trees 


were ſo loaded; with 'em, that they were 


ſold by the laſt Retalers about the Streets, 
a 1 bs . 1 
for three Half Pence and Two:Pence per 
Dozen. The Ba dneſs of this Sort of Fruit, 
was partly owing to the over abundant 
Crop, which requit'd more Juices to feed 
them and fill their Veſſels,” than the Tree 


could have, drawn from the Earth, if 


there had been a ſufficient Quantity! of 
Rain fallen; but as there was none at all, 
during the Time of their Growth, ſo they 
ſtill were the greater Sufferers: The Veſfels 
which compoſe the Fruit, had not above 
a third Part of the Juices in them, which 
the Fruit requir'd to fill them, and render 
it as large ds it ought to be; and theres 
fore it was impoſſible ſuch Juices could 
be ſo well digeſted, as if the Veſſels had 
been full, to have defended themſelves 
from being dry'd or bak'd by the Sun. 
Indeed in one or two Places, where ſome 
few Peach Trees happen'd to be ſhaded, 
and watered with Skill, I ſaw ſome to- 
lerable good Fruit; but then the Trees 
had but a moderate Share of Fruit upon 
95 eee 318 ee e alaemil 


them , and ſo in ſeveral Places, that where 
the Fruit came the neareſt to its natural 
Size, there it came the neareſt to its na- 
tural Flavour. 5 3 
I obſerv'd likewiſe, that the Drought 
was ſo violent this Summer, as even to 
make large Trees, that had been planted 
many Years, appear as if they were dy- 
ing and paſt Recovery; and I much fear d, 
that hardly a Peach Tree would have 
been ſav'd, notwithſtanding, I obſerv'd 
they were generally water d: But the 
Waterings that I ſaw, were cloſe to the 
Stems of the Trees, which can be of very 
little Benefit; for the Roots which feed 
a Tree, lye always the moſt remote from 
the Stem of the Tree they are the ſmall 
Fibres of the Roots, only, which receive 
the Nouriſhment, and it is them which 
ſhould be water'd when a Tree has Occa- 
ſion for it. But then we are to confider 
again, that when the extraordinaryDrought 
requires watering the Plants, the Sun is 
always hot and ſcorching, and exhales 
the Water which we apply to the Roots, 
before the Tree or Plant can get any conſi- 
derable Nouriſhment from it ; and in ſuch 
Seaſons, an Hour's Sun will gq near to 
leave a Plant as dry as it was before wa- 
tering: Now where theſe ſudden Changes 
happen to Plants, not only Reaſon, but 
Experience teaches us that they will not 


thrive, but even are ſometimes loft, and 
| often 
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often drop their Leaves; tis therefore, 
I would adviſe the ſhadin 8 of ſuch Fruit 

Trees, as are the moſt warmly 2 
| dufing the violent Heat of the Day, 

not. only that Part of the Tree which is 
above Ground; but that Part of the Ground, 
likewiſe, where are its fibrous Roots, fo 

may the Watering s we give our Trees 
be more uſeful, by y keeping g the Ground. 
about the Tree moiſt a conſiderable 
Time; and 1 find, likewiſe, that the Lar- 
ger the plat of Ground is char is water d, 
ſo much the better do the Plants thrive 
that are about it, the Vapour riſing from 
It Aa by Air, and that moiſt Ait 
is imbib'd by the porous Part of the 
Plants, and noblildes them and their Fruits, 
almoſt as much as their Roots; for this 
Reaſon, likewiſe, I find it has been ſuccefs- 
_= to waſh the Trees about the Even- 

with an Hand Engine. 

9 to return to my Obſervations of 
this extraordinary Tear. The Collections 
of Auricula's were in the Heiglit of theit 
N at the End of March; and by the 
End of April; the Collections of Tullps 
were out of F lower; both which Flowers 
bloſſom'd ſooner by a Month than uſual; 
ſo likewiſe the Hawthorn, whoſe Flow: 
ers us'd to be rare enough at May Day, 
were bloſſom'd and all gone long before 
that Time. 

Tliis 
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This dry hot. Seaſon, had likewiſe an- 
other extraordinary Effect, in . Producing 
rodigious Numbers of Infects, ſuch as 
Zhafers, Ladycows, Waſps, Ge. the firſt 
were in ſuch great Flight about Marybone, 
that it was very. troubleſome walking 
thereabouts; and for the Ladycows, thete 


were ſuch vaſt Numbers of them in St. 


Fames's Park, that the Ground was al- 
moſt cover'd, with them, nor were they 
much leſs numerous in many of the Streets 
of Weſtninſier, and ſeveral Places in Lon 
don. About AFon the Waſps were ſo nu- 
merous, and had ſo many Neſts in the 
common Fields, that the Farmers could 
not Plow for them, till they were part- 
ly deſtroy'd by the violent Rains that fell 
in July. before the End of which Month, 
moſt of the Wheat about London was got 
in, and was extraordinary good, tho' the 
Straw was ſhort. FV 
At the beginning of Au uſt, I obſerv'd 
the Katkins upon the Albele, and upon 
the Hazle, and ſome likewiſe, were 28 
remarkable upon the black Sallow. I may 
take Notice that this Summer alſo, there 
were hardly any Kidney Beans to be had; 
and that the Seaſon was ſo bad, for Cab- 
bages, that in July they were ſold for one 
Shilling, and for one Shilling and Six- 
Pence a-Piece; there were very few but 
what were made by rolling or tying up, 
as I ſhall deſcribe by and by. . 
allo, 
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alſo, ſeveral Pear Trees and Apple Trees 
were in full Bloom, which I ſuppoſe was 
the Effect of the extraordinary Drought; 


and it may not be amiſs to obferve that 


[ have experienc'd, that one Way to make 
Trees bloſſom in Autumn, is to keep them 
as dry as poſſible in Summer, and to top 
the young Shoots about the Middle of 
June; by this Means Trees are diſpos'd 
to bring ripe Fruit about Chriſtmas, if 
they have the Benefit of good Stoves; 
from all the foregoing Remarks, I conclude 
that the Seaſons were a Month forwarder 


than uſual ; and for that Reaſon, I expect 


that, all our Winter Pears, will be this 
Year as good as they generally are in 


. 


An Account of the Manner of making 
Cabbages, or of blanching Coleworts. 


INCE the blanching of Herhs has 
been commonly practic'd in Britain for 
many Years; it 1s to be wonder'd' that 
no Method has yet been taken among our 
fimous Gardeners, to accelerate the ripen- 
ing or whitening of Cabbages, eſpecially, 
ſince thoſe which come forward, are 
known to be ſo profitable in the Markets, 
G that 
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that one ſingle Cabbage will bring as much 
Money, as four or five which eome late 
in the Year. 


Mr. Keys of TinbiL Fields tells me, that 


it has been a Practice for many Years in 
ſome private Gardens about Worceſterſhire, 
Staffordſhire, &*c, to fold up the Leaves of 
Coleworts or ſtrong Cabbage Plants, and 
to tye them together; by which Means, 
in a Fortnight's Time, the inner Parts 
will become white, and eat ag well as any 
Cabbage; he has practiced this in his own 
Garden with fo good Succeſs, that from him 
at laſt, moſt of the Gardeners about the 
Neat Houſes, are fallen into that Method, 
and have reap'd good Sums of Money from 
it. BY RON 
In the dry Years, eſpecially, this will 
turn to extraordinary Account; for then 
our Plants, tho* they come from the beſt 
Seed, will be apt to run, or at beſt will 
make but thin and indifferent Heads, 
but here there is not a Leaf loſt; and how- 
ever the ſtragling Leaves of the Plants 
may be judg'd uſeleſs before they are ty'd 
up, they then becoine exceeding {weet and 
agreeable by blanching ; but in the Practice 
of this Method, two Things muſt be care- 
fully regarded. | | 
Firſt, That the Leaves of the Plants we 
deſign to tie up, muſt be very dry; for it 
there ſhould be any Dew or Moiſture upon 
them, they will rot and mildew, i 
they 
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they come to be ſhut up from the Air: 


And Secondly, we muſt fold each Leaf 
carefully over one another, in the exact 
Order they grow, beginning at the Centre 
till all the Leaves are folded; and then 
bind them with Baſs croſs- ways, from the 
Top of the Crown to the Stalk, in ſuch 


2 Manner as the Leaves may not burſt 


the Bands, which they will be apt to do 
about a Fortnight after they are ty'd ; and 
indeed we ſhould not do more Plants in 
this Way at one Time, than we ſuppoſe 
we can uſe in about ten Days after they 
are blanch'd, for they will grow unſhape- 
ly, and loſe of their Sweetneſs: It is to 
be remarked, that as ſoon as we have tied 
up theſe Plants, they ſhould be well-wa- 
ter'd at the Roots, which will fix the fold- 
ed Leaves in the Order we have plac'd 
them, and accelerate their Whitening, 
which at moſt will be in a Fortnight. 
think too, that by tying up ſome Cole- 
wort Plants in the early Seaſon of the 
Year, they would eat much better for be- 
ing blanch'd, but that is according to 
every one's Palate. I might have men- 
tion'd in my Remarks on the dry Summer, 
that though few Trees were blighted in 
the Spring by ſcorching Winds, or ſmall 
lnſects, yet the Herbage was very much 
annoy'd by the Caterpillar, which ſevere- 
ly attack'd the few Cabbages we had, ſo 
that even of the few, at leaſtone half were 

G 3 ſpoil'd. 
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ſpoil'd. Mr. James Bruſſard, Gardener to 
his Grace the Duke of Devonſhire, at Chatſ. 
worth, has lately at my Requeſt, ſent me 
the following Account of his Method for 
curing blighted Trees, and Plants infeſted 
with Caterpillars, which I think may o- 
blige the Reader. 


To Mr. BRAD LE x, Sc. 


8 

1 Receiv'd yours, and ſhould be glad to 
| inform you of any thing worth in- 
ferting in your Books ; as for preventing 
of Blights, I cannot ſay any thing to that, 
but I have recover'd ſeveral Fruit-Trees, 
as Cherries, Dwarf-Apples, and Plumbs; a 
alſo Cabbages, and other Garden-Stuff of 
that Kind, (after the Fruit and Plants 
were blighted, and began to wither) by 2 
Water made with Tobacco-Stalks ; I wa- I 
ter'd the Trees with the faid Water, and lone 
in a very ſhort Time the Leaves and Fruit tro) 
began to recover, and grow to their fullWirc: 
Perfection. This Tobacco-Water hath re- by n 
cover'd thoſe that were water'd with it, o 
and thoſe that were not, it is a Queſtion tal 


whether they will live to bear another 
Year. 3 
; „ I have 
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I have had two Years Experience of this 
Water with great Succeſs, and find it an- 
{wer beyond any Thing that I ever made 
Uſe of, I chiefly found this out by a Man 
that chew'd Tobacco, who ſpit upon a 
Newt, and a Toad, and thereby deſtroy'd 
them, from whence I ſuppos'd it a great 
Deſtroyer of all Sorts of Vermin. 

I made two Hogſheads of Water, by in- 
fuſing fix or ſeven Pounds of Tobacco- 
Stalks, tho* one may add more as Occaſion 
ſerves, I am now trying another Ingre- 
dient, which I find to be a great Deſtroyer 
of Inſects, which Sir, if it ſhould prove 
effectual, I ſhall be glad to oblige you 
with, 

I am, Sir, 


Tour moſt 
Humble Servant 


james Bruſſard. 


The Uſe of Tobacco in ſuch Caſes, has 
long been practis'd with Succeſs, to de- 
ſtroy the Inſects that infeſt Plants, by 
ſtrewing Tobacco-Duſt upon them, and 
by making a Fumigation of it under Trees ; 


ſo I doubt not but the Infufion of Tobacco 


talks in Water will anſwer the End 
full as well, and may be done with leſs 
Trouble ; But I ſhall rake this Opportuni- 
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ty before I leave the Subject of the deſtroy. 
ing of Inſects, to introduce a very curious 
Letter I have lately receiv'd, which has 
already met with the Approbation of ſo ma- 
ny ingenious Gentlemen that I haye ſhewn 
it to, that I am perſwaded, my Readers 
would Joſe a conſiderable Entertainment if 


| was not to make it publick, 


2 88 
To Dr. BRADLEV, T. R. & 


SIR, 1 | 
Ref lately Mr. Mortimer's Treatiſe 
of Huſbandry, I took Notice. of his 
remarkable Prejudice againſt the wing'd 
Species, inſomuch as to wiſh for a Law for 
extirpating ſeveral Tribes of them. TI ſhall 
in this beg Leave to be an Advocate for 
theſe Innocents who cannot ſpeak for 
themſelves ;: and endeavour to ſhew, that MI 28 
the Services they do us, abundantly bal- !i! 
Jance the Inconveniences; and that inſtead MW C 
of being Nuſances, they are Bleſſings, and MW w 
that without them, we ſhould be like the 
Land of Agypt under the Curſe, that the I of 
Sraſhoppers would come, and Caterpillars MW an 
innumerable, and would eat up all the of 
Graſs in our Land, and devour the Fruit on 
of our Ground, and multiply ſo exceed - on 
a NG. 
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in gly. as to creep into our Kings Palices; 


and Flies would ſo abound, as to be ex- 


treamly incommodious to us. 

In Order to make ſome Eſtimate of their 
Services; J lately obſerwd a Couple of 
Sparrows who had Young Ones, and made 
20 Turns each per Hour; and reckoning 
but 12 Hours per Day, let ns compute 
what a Numher of thoſe Vermin were 
deftroy'd by that Neſt alone. 

40 Caterpillars per Flour 
12 Hours of feeding per Day, 


490 Caterpilars deſt roy'd per Days 
7 Days ſu ppos d between Hatching 
and Flight, 
3360 Caterpillars deftroy'd by one Neſt 
alone in one Week. | 


But T hear that the Wren, Tom-tit, and 
other numerous Breeders, deftroy a much 
greater Number. And I believe, moſt 
Birds feed 14 or 15 Hours per Day, where- 
2s I have reckon'd but 12; and tis certain 
likewiſe, I might add more Days to the 
Computation, bur [ was willing to keep 
within Bounds. 

At a Gardener's where] lodg'd, 5 Miles 
off this City, we had in the Houſe, Barn, 
and Stable, ſeven Neſts of Sparrows, two 


of Robin- red: breaſts, two of Wrens, and 


one Redſtart; in the Orchard and Hedges, 


one Chaflinch, one Hedge-ſparrow, two 
G 4 Tom-tits, 
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Toms tits, two Chats, one Linnet, one Yel- 
lowhammer, and one Tit-Lark; and com- 

ting at the Rate abovemention'd of 
3350 Caterpillars per Week, by each Neſt, 
one with another, no leſs than 69560 Ca- 
terpillars were deftroy'd by the twenty- 
one Neſts, in one Weeks Time: But ſe— 
veral of theſe Birds breed twice, and ſome 
thrice per Annum, and no Doubt but 
there were ſeveral other Neſts which were 
not diſcover'd. | 

It is obſervable to every Body who is 
converſant in Gardening, that the farther 
from London, the more the Fruit; and ! 
ſay alto, the farther from any great Town 
or City: And the Reaſon is, the little 
Shelter there is for ſmall Birds, and the 
great Deſtruction that is made amonolt 
them by Boys, who take their Neſts, and 
deſtroy their Young; and Bird-Catchers, 
who even in Breeding-time catch the Old; 
ſo that where there 1s moſt Shelter, there 
the moſt Birds; and where the moſt Birds, 
there the moſt Fruit; inſomuch that were! 
a Maſter of a Garden, I would much ſooner 
excuſe thoſe who ſtole my Fruit, than 
thoſe who robb'd a Neſt ; for they pay 
their Landlord in Muſick, and though ſe- 
veral of them are not of the firſt Song, 
yet the different Notes, and Chirpings of 
different Birds, do together make a moſt 

delightful Conſort, as well as their diffe- 


rent Colours, Shape, and Size, make a moſt 
| beautiful 
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beautiful Proſpect: So that they Tit 
heighten the Pleaſures of a Country Life, 
which would be little better than a Defart 
without them, The Thrufh and Blackbird 
not only deſtroy Sluggs, which devour 
the Colewort, Cabbage, Savoys, French 
Beans, &c. but alſo where not moleſted, 
feed upon Snails, which deſtroy the Wall- 
Fruit; the Bullfinch and Toms tit, are ſaid 
to deſtroy Buds and Bloſſoms ; but I have 
been inform'd, *tis a vulgar Error, and 
that it is a little Worm that they peck aur 
of them, and which would deſtroy the 


Bud or Bloſſom. of itſelf; and which is 


often found in the ripe Fruit alive, and 
which the Parent Infe& lays in the Bud 
or Bloſſom, as a proper Nidus wherein *tis 
brought to Maturity, and receives Nourifh- 
ment at the ſame Time: But grant that 
thoſe Birds did ſome Harm to Buds' and 
Bloſſoms ; I take it, they do little more 
than what a judicious Gardener would do 
himſelf, who is rarely fond of an over- 
great Bloom, which either dwarfs the 
Fruit, or kills the Tree; ſo that the Que- 
ſtion is, Whether Caterpillars, or Birds? 
Whether Fruit full grown, or ſtunted? 
Whether green-leav'd Trees, or bare 
Boughs, is to be wiſh'd for? I am con- 


vinced of the Truth of what I ſay, by 
melancholy Experience; for having 2 


Proſpe& into a publick Garden, which 
us'd to be frequented by great FORTY 
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of Sparrows. (by fome evil diſpos'd Per- 
Tons now almoſt deftroy'd) the Trees by 
the Middle of June, were fo eaten up by 
terpillars, as to look in ſome of their 
gn almoſt as bare as in the Middle 
of OFober. If it be ſaid, that the Cater- 
Pilar lives on Leaves only, I anfwer, it 
is well known, that when a Tree is de- 
priv'd of its Leaves, either by Plies, Blaſt, 
or any other Accident, the Fruit never 
comes to Perfection: And if theſe, and 
other Vermin, were not deſtroy'd by Birds, 
they would eat up the Fruit too, and not 
finding ſufficient, would deſcend from the 
Trees and devour every green Thing, 
The Rook is a moſt admirable Pattern of 
Vigilance and Society, different from moſt 
other Birds; they breed near one another, 
and keep ſo ſtrict a Look out in the Night, 
that neither Cat, Dog, or Fox, can pafs by 
them unobſerv'd : They have extraordi- 
nary Centinels at every Avenue to the 
Rookery, who give Notice 'of every thing 
that approaches, at firſt by a gentle Call, 
as if half aſleep, but when Noiſe or Dan- 
ger draws nearer, they call louder and 
louder, and then are anſwer'd by the Centi- 
nel on every Tree, ſo that the Alarm 
RRC THEY 2007 rH, 
In every Rookery that has come under 
my Obſervation,” I have taken Notice of 
one Rook much hoarſer than' the reſt; 
and him I take to be no'ſinall Officer a“ 
T 4 wen 
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mong them; his Neſt is generally near the 


Centre of the Rookery, upon his taking 
Wing they all do the like; and when 
they ſeem to be in a Sort of Combuſtion 
upon his ſounding ſome particular Notes, 
they all become filent and quiet: They 
feed upon Worms, and as Ihear, Grafhop- 
pers too; which, if true, muſt needs bal- 
lance all the Inconveniences objected a- 
gainſt them. e e e e 
Nature has made nothing in vain, and 
Birds are not only delightful, but alſo 
uſeful and neceſſary to us, inſomuch that 
could wiſh for a Law for their Preſerva- 
tion ; and that from the firſt of March to 
the firſt of September, it were made crimi- 
nal to kill, catch, or deftroy them, their 
Neſts, Eggs, or Young-Ones: By this 
Means, the Game will be alſo preſerv'd, 
for when Boys or other idle Perſons are 
out ſeeking of Birds-Neſts, they deſtroy 
all that come to Hand, and conſequently 
Abundance of the Game likewiſe, 
If what 1s contain'd in this Letter tends 
any ways towards an Advantage to Huſ- 
bandry or Gardening, you are deſir'd to 
make what Uſe of it you think fit, by 


dir, 
| Your moſt 


Humble Servant 
4 .- 
Upon 


Aug. 13, 1723, 
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Upon reading the foregoing Letter to 
Mr. Dubois, Treaſurer of the Eaſt- India 
Company, that Gentleman was pleas'd to 

communicate to me the following Obſer- 
vations of his own, which terid to the 
Tame End, vis. the deſtroying of Inſe&s, 
In the firſt Place he takes Notice that a- 
bout the Middle of Auguſt the Moth ap- 
pears, which is the Deſtroyer of the Ap- 
ple-Tree; its Wings are white, mixt with 
Cloth Colour: As tis in the Nature of 
Maths to fly only in the Night, ſo he ad- 
viſes the ſetting a lighted Candle in an Ap- 
ple-Tree, at the Time they begin to fly a- 


broad ; by which Means great Numbers. 


will burn themſelves to Death, as one 
may obſerve the Morning following un- 
der the Tree; and if we conſider, that 
every one of theſe Moths will lay about 
300 Eggs apiece, which will hatch into 
Caterpillars the Spring following ; then 
the Deſtruction of an hundred of theſe 

Moths is preventing the Increaſe of 30000 
murdering Inſects, and ſo likewiſe every 
Caterpillar or Inſect, that a Bird deſtroys, 
is preventing at leaſt 300 that would other- 
wiſe be troubleſome to us the following 


Year. 


The ſame curious Gentleman (Mr. Du- 


bois) adds further, that he encourages the 


breeding of Bats, becauſe they feed upon 


Night Inſects; juſt ſo the Farmers encou A 
Ke x | „ 
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the breeding of Owls, which deſtroy Mice 
and other Vemiinn 

While we have yet Inſects under our 
Conſideration, we may take Notice of two 
other Obſervations of the aforeſaid inge- 
nous Gentleman, viz. that the Martin 
and Swallow feed upon Ladycows, which 
are found in their Crops: And he likewiſe 
obferves, that to eaſe the Pain occaſion'd 
by the Sting of a Waſp, it may be Wha 
applying a Copper Halfpeny to the wounds 
ed Part, and holding it there for a-litthe 
Space, it will preſently eafe the Pain, and 
prevent ſwelling : And Iaw' aſſur'd by the 
ingenious Mr. Milward, Gard'ner to the 


Right Honourable Robert Walpole, Eſq; 


that let the Sting of a Waſp: be never 
fo violent, if we apply ſome of the Juice 


of the Fip-Tree, either of its Leaves, or 


Fruit, the Pain immediately ceaſes, and the 
3 abates, though it be ever ſo vio- 
Ent. F ; 110. 
Conſidering alſo the Miſchief the Wafp 
does to all Manner of good Fruit when 
tis ripe, even ſo much that in ten Pounds 
Worth, they will generally if they be 
pretty numerous, deſtroy near a third Part. 


cannot but recommend to my Reader the 


Practice of ſome Gentlemen who have 
clear'd the Country about them of thoſe 
troubleſome devouring Vermin; theugh 
It is at ſome Expence, think "tis not Mone 

Ill laid out; *tis but offering to the People 
| about 
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about the Place a certain Reward for every 
Waſp's Neſt they ſhall deſtroy, and bring 
as a Proof of their Work, to be burnt at 
the Place where they are to receive their 
Money; and if the Allowance is worth 
their While, weſhall have no Reaſon to ex- 
dt them ever after about that Place. 
This has been practis'd near Hoxton, with 
fo much Succeſs, that Mr. Fairchild tells 
me, that he has hardly ſeen half a Score 
all this Summer in his Gardens, . though 
it was done by the Directions of a Gen- 
tleman of that Place ſeveral Lears ago, 
at the Expence of five Pounds and up- 
wards: But indeed I ſee no Reaſon why this 
ſhould not be done at a Pariſh Expence, 
ſince it is for every ones Good as well as 
Eaſe. The Way of deſtroying theſe Ver- 
min, 1s about the Evening, to put Pieces of 
lighted BrimſtoneRags intothe Holes where 
the WaſpsNeſts lie, and immediately fling 2 
Spit of Earth over the Hole or Holes, for 

ſometimes they are ſeveral, FL 
And while we are ſpeaking of Vermin 
that do Miſchief to Gardens, I ſhall ſay 
a Word or two concerning the Water-Rat, 
which is ſogreat a Deſtroyer of Fiſh and 
the Roots of Trees, and preſcribe a cer- 
tain Way to drive them from their Habi- 
tations ; we muſt provide a large Number 
of Crackers, ſuch as the Boys uſe, and 
place them at four, five, or fix Inches Di- 
ſtance, upon a Yard of quick Match, which 
| 15 
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is ſold by the Engineers; when we have 
dreſs'd as many of theſe quick Matches as 
chere are Holes of the Water-Rats, we 
muſt with a Willow Twig convey the 
End of the Match where we have plac'd 
the Crackers, as far into the Hole as po- 
ſible, only leaving a little of the Match 
out of the OS _ this Ka done, one 
may provide a few Dogs to be in the Wa 
2 405 the Sport begins, which will bel 
ry diverting; then three or four Men with 
Portfires, which are likewiſe to be had at 
the Engineers, are to be plac'd at con- 
venient Diſtances from one another, and 
ſo to fire their quick Matches at different 
Times, as they ſee Occaſion; for every 
quick Match immediately ſets Fire to the 
Crackers, which will upon their going off, 
drive the Rats that are in that Place from 
their Cells, and perhaps if the Dogs miſs 
of them, they may take to ſome other 
Hole, but then he who is next to it ſets 
Fire to that quick Match, and ſo the Crack 
ers{end them out again, as wellas thoſe that 
werein before; and by keeping on this con- 
tinu'd Confuſion among them, they quit 
their Station, if any be left alive, and ne- 
ver return to the ſame Place. RT RRM 
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4 Catalogue of new Graffngs this Tear 
1723, by Mr. Fairchild at Hoxton, 


"OR the further Improvement of Gar- 
dening by increaſing of Plants, even 
ſuch as will neither grow by cutting or 
Layers, or of ſuchas one cannot readily get 
any Seed of: Mr. Fairchild has try ld ſe 
veral Experiments this and the laff Year, 
in Grafting by Approach or Inarching, J 
which are both new and curious: The uin 
following is an Account of ſuch as have Mblu 
taken, and are in a proſperous Cond: Mon 
tion. hs 


1. The Terebinthus upon the Piffacbio. I 
2. The Cedar of New-England upon the In, 
Virginian Cedar. © k 
3. The Cedar of Libanus upon the La- Mitr 
rix or Larch-Tree, which is the more ex- Miro; 
traordinary, ſeeing the Cedar is ever- green, MWtoc 


and the Larix drops its Leaves. 13 
4. The Caſena J, One Sort upon ano- an, 
ther. PER 14 
J. The Spaniſh Barba Fovis upon the {Won 
common Sort. 5 | 15. 


6. The Tellom Indian Feſſamine upon the 16. 
Engliſh yellow Jeſſamine. 3 
| 7. The 


— 
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7. e. Ole andert upon one another, ſo 
that he. has three or four Sorts OG 
Plant. 30 

8. Geranium with variegated Les vesfup- 
on 2 Geranium with a ſcarlet Flower, from, 
whence it is reaſonable to ſuppoſe; allthe 
Arboreſcent Kinds of Geraniumr will tale 
upon one 3 other. Loadv 

9. Ihe — Laurel upon the Memore- a 
on, the firſt ever- green, the other not; in 
January, this makes a pretty She, to ſee 
the beautiful Bloſſoms of the Mezereon in- 
termix'd with the Varga eaves! of the 
Surge Laurel. «Et hes; ; 

10, The Lilac upon the. Perſia an Fas, 
mine; ſo likewiſe the white, purple, and 
blue Lilact may be graffed or Nada 2 
on one another. 

11. The Carolina Haw yPgn the common, 
Hawthorn, "i Eh, 

12. The Red Curran. upon the Black Gar- 
zan, but the Taſte of neither Fruit ischang - 
ed, nor any Property alter'd, no more 


„ 


- tan any other Particular: Fruit loſes, its 
x- MW copertics by being engraffed upqn wild 


Stock, „ a 


n, V | 
13. Curran upon che Goofberrpleas d Care, 
10- Van, 36130 198 101 Da: 1010 
14. THE 0 of Virginia upon the dare 
on Engliſh Oak. {101935 


15. Le upon the common Englih 0 | 
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17. Corl. Tree upon the En 2 Oak and | 
ſo may be graffed all Kinds 6 Oaks u don 


one another. oo 1 
18. The Anti- Buphorbium, upon the Senc- 
ew; Arie, , boreſt, re. 
19. The Variegated Tree Sedum upon the 
common Tree Sedum, and likewiſe ſeveral 
other Kinds of Sedum upon the Tree Sedun, 
20. Cotyledons of ſeveral Kinds upon the 
Ms 9577775 
21. Vines upon Vines. | 


© Beſides theſe Graffings, which anſwer 
the End of propagating curious Plants 
with little Trouble, there is one Thing ve- 
ry remarkable which happen'd in Mr. 
Fairchild's Garden, Wor budding or 
inoculating ſome of the Paſſion- Tree, 
whoſe Leaves were fpotted with yellow, 
into one of that Sort of Paſſion-Tree 
which bears the long Fruit; now, though 
the Budds did not take, yet in a Fort 
night's Time after budding, the yellow 
Spots began to ſhew meme bout 3 
Foot above the Inoculation, and in a ſhort 
Time after that, the yellow Spots ap- 
peur'd on a Shoot which came out of the 
Ground from another Part of the Plant: 
Is not this as plain a Proof of the Sap“ 
Circulation, as the Inſtance of the fel 
ſamine mention'd beſore, or the Inocula- 


tion of the Small- Pox, is an Inſtance of 


the Circulation of the Blood? F 1 
he | art, 
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Party I ag” ſee He any Objection 124 
be mad Agtrinſt the man evidetr Pn roofs: 
that has' 


er given of it, as well in the & A 
of reberſing of Plants, and 'rejuvenizin 
them, as in {everal others mention'd in 
former Works büt indeed J am not 17 
ſenfible*that when! Weite ray Worts fil, 
into the Hands of two Surts of People, 
the one, 1 75 defitin N be; are! 
eurtous” and 1 inquiſiti d would Wik 
Imgly ern; and the of er, who finding 
ene Ives Men by t he Number of their 
Years, are either 1 d'of- aſking he” 
ſtions leaſt they ſhould' ſeem, ee or* 
elſe think that their Age 18 4 ſfufficient 41. 
rant for their Obſtinacy, -and Talki 
Nonſenſe; For the firff, I Have that Cha- 
rity and 3 1 90 TOR alway 6. 
far as my Pine will lit, think my felt 
well employ wy in inftru&ing' ide but 
for the latter who are ſure they” Know 
enough already, and reſolve againſt In- 
provemettt, they” are only fit came 
ny one another. 

But there is one Uietton Which is“ 4 
great ſtumbling Block de ge dut 
Beginners in che Knowledge of Circuls“ 
tion of Juices, and that ig, {264 long Cir-' 
e ie ex forming (to uſe; their own? 
Terms) uſwer 70 DEL they mi 
wor uc that the Motion of the Juices! 
i conſtant; a "= whatever ümpedles 898 

* 
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or quickens it-beyond its: conſtant Courſe, 
tends. to weaken the. Plahts ;. for the Se- 
cretionsare not then rightly made; beſides, 
the Motion of Juices 1s not-in every Plant 
like, in ſome quicker, and in others 
ſlower, for the Circulation of Blood in one 
Animal, is not perform'd with. the ſame 
Rapidity, that it is in another, as we find 
by the Beats of the Pulſe; the Motion of 
the Pulſe of a Snail, or of its Heart, as. 
one may obſerve by taking off the Shell, 
is fix. or ſeven Times flower than the Beats. 
the Pulſe in an Human Body; and the 
Pulſe of an Human Body, is more than 
that flower than the Pulſe of à Squirrel; 
ſuppoſing all three to be in an equal State 
of Health. Now, as this Circulation muſt 
be continual from the very firſt of Life 
to the Moment of Death; ſo we muſt con- 
ſider too, that the Food or Nouriſhment 
receſv'd every Day, adds to the Jujces that 
were in the Bod before, which muſt ei- 
ther encreaſe the Bulk of the Body, or. 
elſe be the Occaſion of a Diſcharge of Jui- 
ces from that Body, or both together; 
ſo that were it poſſible to fix upon any 


one Drop of Juice in à Body. which one 


might ſuppoſe was the Leader of the reſt 


through all the Channels, till it gain'd the 
Place it firft ſet out from; what. with the 
new Nouriſiment that would be receiy d 
into the Body, and the Parts that would 


be, ſecreted from this Drop, in its Paſſage, 
"a 
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ſuch Drop as well as all the reſt would be 
To chang'd and alter'd, as to be no more 
the fame de inks at firſtʒ but if by the Que⸗ 
ſtion they aſk, they mean, How long 
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the 


infected Matter inoculated. will be tern? it 
ſhews itſelf in the remote Parts of the 
Plant? Then we anſwer, that it is parallel 
with the Caſe of inoculating the Small- 
Pox on Human Bodies, which is ſooner or 
later in ſhewing the Poiſon, as the. Body 
is in more or leſs Vigour, when the In- 


149, 


oculation * ka de; * dl - 


Iſe from the Force 


or Pow er of the Poifon ingeplated, which 


ſometi ek i 


whole 


1ys, { ſometimes 5 or 


not ſtrongenough 


ody of] Juices, and then does not ap- 
big at Alf, or:very Rey 17 


to engage the 


ſometimes 3 
ometimes ten 


ys or "more before 5 Inoculation of 


0 Smatl- Pax has diſpers's 


irſelf ove! 


the Body, and infecked the lood enou 5 
to ſhe w ixfelf'; and in Plants, we find ch at 


in the Ciſe of the P; Mon- Tree abovemen- - 


tion'd, it was A Fortnight before the yel- 
low Spo a ppear' 4, and i in ame Plants, it 


is longer. BN 


It is remarkable chat ine 


yellow Spot 


began firſt to ſhe w thentelves + in the ne! 

Branches, which as it appears are of very 
quick Growth, ſhooting a out three Inches 
and half yer Bay; 1 having meaſur'd one 


Shoot of a Paſſion Tree, 


cee fron. the Begi 


which In it 
ing of May is 
the End of ee e, e thirty a. 


H3 


Foot 
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Foot in A and it is in theſe quick 


Growers that I find; the Varidgations, af- 
toy ene ſooneſt ſhew themſelves. 
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ofen ahi Ex OY tj 
Tious Sub jette in e 3, begin⸗ 
ning with extraordinary Remarts up- 
on Muſhrooms, and the Manner f 
their aniificial Produttion. | 


. et btanitig hs the Value which 
is ſet upon As, Champignon be 
Muſhroom, by Men of . polite Taſte, and 
the extraordinary Price. the Ma thoſe of frhg 
beſt n WH will bring in the Market; 1 
not been le to perſwade any of our 
Market geen, "= make ny ranch 
of Gardeping their Top y or Practice; 
nay, even tho“ they have been invite 
to it by Perſo1 s of Honour, who wou 
take all off their Hands that they could 
ch raiſe, In the Autumn Seaſon, indeed, i ts 
; is common to ſee them appear naturall 
> WW upon old hot. Beds that have been. ill 
en made; and then it is almoff as frequent, 
hat we are told thoſe Beds were made on 
Purpoſe to produce them; but thefe Hed: 
are inconſtant giving a few f for 
Space, 200 fe eave us the greateſt Fart of af, 
me Year without them; * the 
Leds are rightly 12 and order d ad. 
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cording to Art, we may have them at 
Pleaſure in any Seaſon 
have already obſerv'd in ſome of my 
former Works, that the French Way of 
making Muſhroom Beds, (I mean the Me- 
thod which is us'd about Paris, where 
we may continually find ſeveral Acres of 
theſe Beds) is to make each Bed at twice, 
and that we muſt only uſe pute Stone 
Horſe Dung; each Parcel to be toſs'd up 
fifteen Days in a dry Place before we uſe 
it, and kept u that Time free from 
Wet; which , muſt unavoidahly be ob- 
ſerv'd, or we cannot hope for good Suc- 
ceſs, and there ſeems to be good Reaſon 
for it; for by this making of the Bed at 
twice, the Bed pattakes of two different 
Heats at the ſame Time ; the fixſt Part 
by that Time it has been made fifteen 
Days, begins to decline in its Heat, and 
then the freſh Dung coming to be lay'd 
upon it, increaſes in its Heat as the 15 


Part declines, which affords us much ſuch 
another changeable Variety as we find in 


the Seaſon, when Muſhrooms appear of 
their own Accord; and it is ſuch Irregu- 
larity of Seaſon, that giyes Life to the 
Seed or Spawn of the Muſhroom already 


in the Ground. It is to be obfery'd like- 


wiſe, that when the Bed is quite made, 
we muſt not cover it above an Inch thick 
with fine Earth; for if it is more than 
that, if the Muſhrooms chance to come 


up; 
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up, they will be fmall and watery, ef- 
peclally, if the Earth be ſomewhat ſtiff; 
indeed if the Earth be extream Light 
and open, if it be lay'd a ſmall Matter 
thicker than an Inch, it will not do much 
Harm. , Ie reer eee 1001 £23: 


# 


1 have obſerv'd that the French Gar- 


* 


deners,when they makeBeds every Month, 
they put Pieces of the Muſhroom Earth, 
as Targe as Walnuts into the Earth which 
covers the Bed, juſt ip the Line' where the 
two Makings af the Bed' JOYS : for "Irs 
in ſuch a Place where the Muſhroom 
Earth,” 7. e. that which is full of the 
little white Strings and Bulbs of the 
Muſhrooms, meet with the deelining and 
encreaſing Heat, which is ſo neceſſary 
to make them ſpread and grow; an 

4% n E617 + . « þ ""q'F 7 ' ISS 
moreover, the Horſe Litter which 188 

| ö 


the Bed, contributes to retain the Vapou 
which riſes from the Bed, and imitates in 
ſome Meaſure, what we call a Fog; and 
belides, only admits a glimmering Sun to 
reach the young Buttons of the Mufh- 
rooms; for too much Sun, dries the young, 
Muſhrooms and ſtops their Growth, and 
too little, ſuffers them to rot; therefore 
it is neceflary the Litter we cover our 
Bed with, ſhould be clear'd from all Dung, 
and be laid upon the Bed very light and 
free. Iam the more particular in theſe 
Obſervations, becauſe ſome Beds have 
been made for the Production of Muſh-' 


rooms 
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Dung; when oy them, they 
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e made fla 705 op, Wich a oſition 
bY A Mulm 77 405 Te She it holds 
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Segen e rehy y,; but ape n the Side of 2 
8 a e Bed, dix „is the di. 


tuation t e Jn, e ought. alſo 
in two or after we have plan- 
ted our Be bed wk with Muſhrocts rth, to be 

refy 14 examine it Pay after 


; fox if a Muſhroom ſhould come up 
Upon the . Ground, it will breed 
gots. 0 Wo orms, that will 15 8 all 
e young Spawn or Buttons! inthe Ground, 
and. then- 5 ur Labour i is all loſt; and be- 
this. xamining our Beds every Day, 
10 KY the Littier light and open . 
— Beds, and ſo promote the Muſh- 
rom Growth, . 
895 1 examine the Courſe of the Maſh: 
m Fibres, we ſhall find at proper Di- 
g 00 5 or The by, joyning. to the 
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if the Bed has)agy Heat, will xome to, he 
Mushrooms 4,0, gather zwand we mult. 
led Means let an; of them remain ug - 

n the Bede after they begin to ſpre 
for then they will breed Werms that Wi 1 
deſtroy all; the young ones; ſo in che 
Gathering chem, we: bee have: no leſs 
Cave to —— all the. broken Parts of the 
Auſhrooms aways: 2 paryeularly every 


broken Stalk, for they firſt are waer 


hy Mi Norge: > Page wih 


ACE. to. —_ 
plant it — 94 in ſore ho Sf he 
Red: where there are the. feweſt Mufin 
rooms, uſing this Spawn very gently, ſo 
as not to hruiſe it; and in a fe Days, in 
Proportion to the Heat of the Bed, it will 
grow and produce Muſhrooms. 

When we plant any of the -Mufhroon 
Earth about Autumn upon old decay'd 
Beds, I find it will be about ten or fifteen 
Days before they appear ; but when we 
find once that the Roots ſpread, and be- 
gin to be full of Knots, then we may break 
off fome Pieces of that Earth, and plant 
them at a Foot Diſtance ; and by ſuch 
Means, in a little Time, the whole Bed 
will be cover'd with them ; after this 
Manner from one Single Root, I have in 
about fifteen Days Time had a whole Bed 
full, tho! the Bed was quite without Heat; 


but 
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but then it was at a Seaſon hen they 
came up naturally, but when that is not, . 
e cannot hope for good Sueceſs in plan. MW # 
ig them, "without ſuch an hot Bed: 3 
Have directed. LING } 0311 70} 
of Fr rom what 1 have beit ukutibn 8 Co 
ears t that the Muſhroom ineteaſes 
Root, and may be tranſplanted as wats as 
an nother Plant; but whether it has. Seed 
be not, is yew Query': But that the 
Dire&ions I have g given cotiverning the 
Manner of theſe Beds, may ſtill be be: l. 
ter underſtood, I have prevaibd upon'the 
ingenious Mr. Fairchild of Horton, to make t 
one ' which is now well furnith'd with Ve 
Muſhrooms'; as alſo at Mr. Benjamin Whit: th 
mils, Gardener; near the ſame Place, which IM bu 
has the like Succefs; ſo that now I have il © 
fulf1V'a, what 1 promis d in ſome of my Le 
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twice 4 Tear; at Mr. Chap man's, >, 


4 curious Nurſery Man, Wo Pires 
Street, Horton FT FER ] 7 Th N 
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II. HERE are ſome Wen of 
Trees which naturally bear Fr ruit 
twice, oy now and then three Times in a 
Year : The moſt femarkable are the Fig, 
the Glaſtonbury Thorn, and the Vine; 
but the twice hearing of theſe in one 
Year, depends ſo much upon a favourable” 
Seaſon, that it is very rare for them in 
Fngland to riperi the Fruit of both their 
Seaſons ; the Attempt however of bearing 
Fruit twice in a Year, may well enough 
ſerve to inform us, that their native Coun- 
tries Iye between the Tropieks, where 
there are two Seaſons in each Year, which 
equally does the Office of Summer; and 
for that Reaſon it is natural to Plants of 
ſuch Climates to be diſpos'd to bloſſom, 
and bear Fruit at both thoſe Seaſons; and 
| have obſerv'd in another Place; that all“ 
Trees and Plants, let them come from; 
where ' they will, do manifeſtly preſerve” 
their own. natural Ae of Gena 
Diet) What 


N eren 2 *. fy 75 1. * 
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whatever Difference there happens to be! 
between their own and this Climate, tho 
they are offeti Sufferers in the Attempt | 
by cold Weather, unleſs they be houſed: 8 
But in Mi. Chapman's Pear Tree, there i 
ſeems, to be ſomething rather more parti- t 
cular, for that never fails in the worſt of f 
Years to ripen two Crops of good Fruit, M © 
which only differ in the Time of their - 
ripening, and not otherwiſe, as has been 0 
con jectur'd; unleſs it be, that the Exuit d 
of the ſecond; Crop, is ſomewhat ſmaller t 
, ß 
The preceding Lear, Mr. Chapman pre- r 
ſented me with, a Branch, whereon there WM 2 
was ſeveral of the firſt Fruit almoſt full MW © 
grown, and ſeveral of the ſecond Crop Ml K 
were juft then ſet, and hoth theſe were te 
found upon one ſingle Shoot, growing t! 
from Buds which were alternately plac'd {c 
upon the Shoot; and alſo, 'twas, obfer- 1 
vable that Shoots of this Kind were found b 
in every Patt of the Tree, and not any ſu 
diſtindt Shoots: which brought only Fruit p 
of one Crop, or ſing le Shopts which 0 * 
forth only of the other Crop; for that. 7 
would appear to be no more, than what to 
is: commonly done by Graffing, i. e. to be 
have Branches feparate upon the ſame, Tree 3 
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from an extragrd {1008 TH Nie 
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rally. to Nag twice a 179 0 are , made, 
up. of Veſſels. of, different; Kinds, whiel 
con! vently ontain ] gg of f different” 
Kinds, the one Sort takin er or or- 
ter Time to digeſt the Juices, than the a 
ther; and therefore. Fas oubling;t the Sea 
ſons in bearing may be breught to paſs 2; 
The Veffels which 20 to 0 that 
bloſſom in the Spring, haye, their Juices 
big ent then, for the 9 7 
pleati ad Ble MO e hoſe. Veſſels. 
which ead to the Buds, W hich blodam f in, 
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we muſt conſider that aGraffhas 3 or 4 Buds 
to it, and ſo may have all the Qualities in 
it, that are found in the old Tree, or if there 
was but one Bud of it to ſhoot, perhaps 
the Veſſels of a different Sort that muſt 
be in the Wood' of the Graff, may find 
Means to ſhew their Diſpolition hereaf- 
ter; for every Veſſel in a Plant has ſome 
Correſpondence with the reſt ; But I have 
Reaſon to queſtion whether à fingle Bud 
of this Tree being inoculated on a Stock, 
will afford any more than ſuch Juices or 
Veſſels as are neceſſary to bring Bloſſoms 
of one Seaſon without ever offering to 
bloſſom in another: And if by trying 
this, we find that one Inoculation will 
only bloſſom in Fuly, and another will on- 
ly bloſſom in April, it will diſcover a great 


Myſtery in the Nature of Plants. I may 


take Notice in this Place, that there is 2 
Pear-Tree in Norfolk, which brings Pears 
of very different Kinds, the one a Sum- 
mer, the other a Winter Pear, and yet 
both theſe Sorts are found upon one Twig, 
and even proceeding from the ſame Bad. 
nay and ſome of the Pears partaking both 


of the Summer and Winter Kind; like the 


Apple in Devonſbire, which I have treated 


on in my Papers of the foregoing Months 3 


wherein I have alſo propos d a Method of 
Grafting by Approach, call'd Touching, and 


have given a Cut of it. I believe it is by 


ſome ſuch Means that in Marlborough bo: 


** * 
30 


reſt, there is now the Hazle join'd with 
the Hawthorn, fo as to make one Tree, 
but whether they are ſo united, and their 
ſuices are yet ſo well mixt, as that the 

flow offer i Thane 1 
be ſo Well e O v 4 as. ratung a, ch 
bo ell pln, of gang a Bey 
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on an Hazle, or upon 4 White-thorn, up- 
on either of which it will take, if the Veſ- 
ſels of both are united ; unleſs indegd we 
were to cut ↄne entirely, from. its Root, 
then we ſhould ſoon fee, how much it de- 
pended, upon the other. This eads me to 
conſider the numerous Graffings mention d 
by the Antients; and as I think nothing 
can ſeem more different in Nature, than 
the Hazle and Hawthonn, which by Fouch» 
ing are thus united or an into one ano- 
ther; ſol have more Room. to, think that 
what they have offer'd to us about graf- 
ing Plants of ſeeming contrary Natures, 
upon one another, is not ſo irrational ag 
at firſt it appear'd to me-; not conſidering 
that they might uſe ſuch a Grafting as this 
which I call Touching, and is but lately 
reviv'd with us. By wt ſame Means Mr. 
hitmil abovemention'd, has this Lear join- 
ed the Fig with the Mulberry; but Time 
will ſhew how far this Grafhng will be 
lucceſsful. . _. CREE, oo 6 
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4 Remed) for Orenge-Therr; and other 
Trees that are troubled with the ſlip- 
bing 0 f their Bark. 1 


mT: * Curious dee fende me «Word 
that he has large Orange. 
Trees, which from Time to Time fling 
off their Bark in Flakes of about 1 
Foot long; the Diſtemper ſhews itſelf 
by a Speck of Gum iſſuing out of the 
Bark, and in a ſhort Time after, the Bark 
flies from the Wood, and at the fame Time, 
great Numbers of ſmall black Inſects are 
diſcover'd between the Wood and Bark. 
What! is the Remedy ? 

The Method I propoſe to remedy this 
Evil, is firſt to cut the diſtemper Fg Bark 
from the Wood, till there is Tothing to 
be diſcern'd in the Wound but Health and 
Freſhneſs, without any Spots ; then waſh 
the bare Wood with Water, wherein To- 
bacco-Stalks has been bo Pa, let the Wa— 
ter at that Time be a nies Warm. 

Io prepare the Water, take about one 
Pound of Tobacco-Stalks, and boyle it for 
this Uſe in a Gallon of Water, about 3 
Quarter of an Hour: It is a ſovereign Re- 
medy againſt Inſects, and eſpecially . 
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in the Bark of Trees, as well as thoſe in 
the Skins, of Animals. 1 
When this is done, take ſome Campbire, 
beat very ſmall, and apply the Powder to 
the naked Wood, two or three Inches a- 
bove and below the Inciſion, which may 
be done by dipping a linnen Cloth in 
melted Bees-Wax and Rozin; and while 
it is warm, ſtrewing the Powder upon it, 
and then immediately applying the Plati- 
ſter to the Place, and binding it on with 11 
Baſs upon the diſtemper'd Part; this will 11 
deſtroy even the Eggs of thoſe Inſects, and 14 
when it has been on about a Lear, take N 
it off, and then you may uſe Cow-Dung 1 
if you pleaſe to ſupply the Place. The 
two Ingredients which I mention in this 
Caſe, have deſtroy'd many Kinds of In- 
ſe&s that infeſt Plants; and from the Ex- 
perience have had of them, I doubt not 
but this Preſcription will have a good Ef- 
fed upon this Diſtemper of the Orange- 
Tree; when this is done, we may water 
WH the Heads of the Trees now and then 
vith an Infuſion of Tobacco-Stalks in Wa- 
Rs i SIE 08 e | 
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Obfervations concerning Vineyards and 
their Produce, with ſome Account of 
the Vineyard near Bath. 


IV. OINCE I find that what I have al- 
O ready ſaid in my former Writings, 
has had ſo much Influence over ſome Engliſ 
Gentlemen, as to diſpoſe them to under. 
take the planting of Vineyards with us; | 
ſhall in this concluſive Piece give my Rea. 
ders ſome Obſervations I have lately made 
concerning their Improvement. 

-I ſhall begin with taking Notice of 
ſome Particulars relating to the cele— 
brated Vineyard near Bath, which has 
made ſo much Noiſe in the World: In the 
firſt Place as to the Situation, it lies upon 
the Side of a ſteep Hill, facing the South, 
the Ground very rocky or ſtony: In this 
Place, the Vines are planted in Lines a- 
bout fix Foot aſunder, and are treated 
much after the Manner that Vines are 
manag'd about Germany, The Sorts of 
Grapes here planted, are the White Muſ- 
cadine, and the Black Cluſter-Gra pe, which, 
however, they are not of proper Wine: ma- 
king Grapes, and are not the moſt early in 


ripening, 


* N 
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ripening, yet there was made ſixty-ſix 
Hogſheads of Wine four ,Years ago, from 
this Vineyard, which contains ſix Acres 
of Ground: But in the Lear 1721, there 
was made, as Jam infoutm'd, not above 3 
Hogſheads, and the laſt Year, 1722, when 
| was there, July the 26th, the Vines: were 
then hardly in Bloſſom; ſo/that little could 
be expected from them that Lear; but as 
there was then upon them a great deal of 
good bearing Wood, I ſuppoſe this Lear 
they may produce a good Crop, eſpecial- 
ly conſidering the extraordinary Summer 
we have had: It was indeed no ſmall Sur- 
prize to me to find the Vineyard Grapes 
at Bath, in that fine Situation, ſo late in 
Bloſſom, when there had been ripe Grapes 
above ten Days before at Mr. Fairchild's 
at Hoxton, which ſtands upon a ſtrong 
Clay, and in a flat Country; and in 
Mr. Warner's Vineyard at Rotherhith, the 
Grapes were then near fully grown, tho” 
they had not the Help of ſo favourable 
Situation; but as this was plainly ſo in 
Fact, it was evident, that the Difference 
muſt proceed 'from the Sorts of Grapes, 
38 well as from the Management of them; 
and when we come to compare the Quan- 
tity of Wine which the Bath Vineyard pro- 
duc'd in one Year, i. e. fixty fix Hogſheads, 
with the Quantity of Wine produc'd in Mr. 
Warner's Vineyard, we ſhall ſtill find how 
much the Sort of Grape ſhould be conſider- 
| 13 ed, 
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ed, that we deſign to make Wine of: For 
it is experienc'd, that ſome Kinds of Grapes 
will yield near Half as much more Juice as 
others, though we carry the ſame Meaſure 
of each to the Preſs, and as1 take it, the 
Black Cluſter-Grape yields the leaſt Juice 
of any; and then, if we compute an Hoy: 
ſhead of ſuch Wine worth ten Pounds, 28 
the Bath Wine was ſold for, then the 
ſixty- ſix Hogſheads at Bath, would be 
worth ſix hundred and ſixty Pounds; but 
if the Grapes had been of a more juicy 
Kind, then the ſame Quantity of Grapes 
-would have produc'd ſo much more Wine, 
as would have made it worth nine hun: 
dred and ninety Pounds, which is a val 
Difference; tho' indeed no one would dif 
like an Acre that will yield him yearly 
above an hundred Pound, as the Bat) 
Vineyard would do with the above Quan: 
tity, if it would bear as conſtantly as Mr. 
Warner's Vineyard, which has not yet 
miſs'd 61s: pt; Ta 

But that we may ſtill make the Comps: 
riſon more juſtly between theſe two Vine- 
yards, I ſhall give my Reader an Obſer 
vation or two which I made this Year at 
Mr. Warner's, which I am perſwaded, will 
give him a very agreeable Satisfaction. 

I obſerve in the firſt Place, that an hun 
dred Stands of Vines,two Plants to a Stand, 
in their firſt Year of bearing a Crop, at 
Mr. Warner's, made ninety-five e 
| 55 | 5 
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of Wine, and the ſmalleſt Bearer among 
thoſe | Vines ' this Year, had upwards of 
ſeventy-five Bunches of Grapes, but many 


of them above an hundred Bunches a piece; 


and yet the bearing Part of eacli Vine did 


not ſeem to fill much more Space than 


a Buſhel Meaſure; after this Rate, then, 
an hundred Vines manag'd after Mr. Var- 
ners Way, at the loweſt Reckoning, i. e. 
75 Branches to each Vine, will produce 


7500 Bunches of Grapes; but then we 


muſt conſider what Proportion of Weight 
each Bunch will bear to one another, for 
there were ſome ſmaller, and ſome larger 
ſo that I ſhall compute only 60 Bunches 
upon each Vine, at one Quarter of a Pound 
Weight each Bunch, and then an hundred 
Vines will produce fix thouſand Bunches 
of a Quarter of a Pound each, or about 
fifteen Pound Weight of Grapes upon each 
Vine, But that we might know what 
might be the Produce of theſe Grapes in 
Wine, I took an Opportunity to viſit Mr. 
Fairchild, who has ſuch Variety of Sorts 
of Vines for Vineyards, and with him 
try'd the following Experiment: We ga- 
tler'd a Bunch of Grapes of the ſame 
Sort with Mr. Warner's, from a Standard 
Plant; the Bunch happen'd to weigh juſt 
one Quarter of a Pound, and preſſing it 
as hard as we could between two flat Pieces 
of Wood, the Quantity of Juice which 
- 42 5: 54. 
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we expreſs'd from it, weigh'd two'ounces 
and an Half, and meaſur'd above Half x 
Quarter of a Pint, which makes ten Oun- 
ces of Juice from one Pound of Grapes, 
is after the Rate of + in Juice, and + in 
Hulls; now allowing Mr. Warner's Vines 
to bear 60 Bunches apiece, of one Quar- 
ter of -a Pound each, and each Pound of 
Grapes to produce ten Ounces of Wine; 
then a ſingle Vine bearing 15 Pound 
Weight of Grapes, will yield of Wine g 
Pints or Pounds, and' ++ Parts of a Pound, 
Which makes one Gallon, one Pint, one 
Quarter, and Half Quarter of a Pint, ſo 
then the Produce in Wine of one Hundred 
Vines, will be one hundred and ſevemeen Gal- 
ont, one Pint and Half. 

Let us examine in the next Place how 
many Vines a Vineyard regularly planted, 
may contain in an Acre or rather, how many 
Vines there ſhould properly be in a Vine- 
yard of ſix Acres, which is the Dimenſion 
of the Vineyard near Bath, and then let 
us compute the Quantity of Wine ſuch a 
Number of Vines will produce, according 
to the foregoing Calculation. 

Firſt, Our Lines of Vines ſhould run 
North and South, and ſtand fix Foot from 
one another, unleſs. upon a Hill that is 
very ſteep, and then they may run Eaſt 


and Weſt; for as the Lines of Vines will 
ſtand one above another, they will then 
have the greater Share of the Sun, = 

Fuer 
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e not be kept above four Foot 
high; but however the Lines ran, there 
hould be two Vines planted together in 
an Hole, and from the Centres of theſe . 
Holes where the Vines ſtand, we ſhould al- 
low fix Foot; fo then our fix Acres will 
take up of Vines to plantthem about 14506 
Plants, or a fingle Acre about 2416 Plants, 
which if they are well prun'd and order- 
ed, and no Froſts or Blight happen 
to take them, will produce of Wine, 
according to the above Reckoning, 16963 
Gallons of Wine in one Year, or a fingle 
Acre after that Rate, will produce in one 
Year, 2832 Gallons of Wine, which is 44 
Hogſheads, 60 Gallons. The Account then 
ſtands thus, at the Rate of 1ol. per Hog- 
ſhead, each Hogſhead containing 63 Gal- 
lons: 269 Hogſheads 18 Gallons, the Pro- 
duce of fix Acres, at ten Pounds each Hog- 
ſhead, amounts to 26901, or 44 Hogſheads, 
60 Gallons, the Produce of one Acre, at 
Ditto, amounts to 4501. PORTS 
Tho' I have been as exact as poſſible 
in this Calculation, yet that there — 
be no Room for Objection, let us ſuppoſe 
only ten Pounds of Grapes to each Vine, 
and we may then make about 30 Hog- 
ſneads of Wine, from an Acre. 

But then we are toconſider ſomething of 
the Expence of planting and keeping theſe 
Vines; the Ground, we plant them upon 

ng bt i'r en eee 
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cannot be worth above twenty Shillings pe- 
Acre, to reckon it at the higheſt; for the 
Side of a Hill, rocky, or Chalk, or Gra- 
vel, or indeed any dry Soil will do, as I 
have before mentioned; and then there 


will be no Expence for dunging or manu- 
ring the Land, as may be found in my 
new Improvements, &c. in the Chapter of 


Vines: Only to a Vineyard, there muſt be 
allow'd an underſtanding Man, to prune, 
and direct, whoſe Wages, I ſuppoſe 20, or 
25 l. per Annum, and in à Vineyard of fix 
Acres, he cannot have leſs than two or 
three Men under him to do the labouring 
Work at the proper Seaſons ; but as Labour- 
ers have different Wages in different Coun- 
tries, I ſhall not pretend to ſet their Price, 
no more than the. Rates of Wines which 
for this Uſe, I find are about twelve or 
fourteen Sorts, ſome of which, bear much 
more Juice in Proportion to the Bunches 
they are preſs'd from, than thoſe I have 
mention'd. While I am writing this, a 
Gentleman who does me the Honour of 
a Viſit, thinks the Wages of the Garde- 
ner who is to be employ'd as Maſter of the 
Vineyard, too much ; but in anſwer ta that, 
I only ſay, that if I expe& Succeſs in any 
Work where an Artiſt ſhould be employ- 
ed, I would always chuſe a good one, and 
ſuch an one will very well merit good 
Wages, becauſe tis from his real Judg- 
ment, that the Maſter will receive profit; 

whereas 
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whereas on the other Hand, if we emplo) 
a Man of no Underſtanding, who may al- 
ways be diſcover'd by his pretending to 
know every thing; though fuch a Man 
will ſerve us for nothing, we ſhall be Lo- 
ſers by him; for unguided Management in 
a Garden, brings all to Confufion, and 
robs us of that Pleaſure which would be 
every Way profitable to us. However, 
as the Pruning of Vines, for Vineyards 
has not fallen into every, one's Way to 
ſee the Method of, I have prevail'd upon 
Mr. Fairchild to put abont eight or ten 
Sorts of Vineyard Grapes into proper Or- 
der, for an Example to thoſe who are curi- 
ous to ſee and obſerve the Manner of the 
Vineyard Management. 
In this Calculation, I have been as mo- 
derate as poſſible in my Account of the 
Profits, and have given ſeveral Allowan- 
ces on that Side, which perhaps I need 
not have given, and though I have had 
an Objection made to the Wages I give the 
Artiſt for being too much, yet conſidering 
what Expence and Study an Artiſt re- 
quires to perfect him in his Art, as well 
as that he muſt be born with a ſovereign 
Genius, which no Man can give; ſurely 
the Man, who by his ſuperiour Power of 
thinking, which is the Reſult of all theſe, 
ought not to be upon the common Level 
of a Labourer ; I don't ſay this, to create 
Pride or Self-Conceit in the Perſons I am 
ſpeak- 
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ſpeaking of, for if they ſhould happen to 
be ſo weak as once to fall into that Snare, 
they will immediately place themſelves in 
the Rank of thoſe who ought to be their 
Labourers; but 'tis for the Advancement 
of Art I do it, which notwithſtanding 
the Policy of the Engliſb, is not every Day 
promoted or encourag'd. In the Manage- 
ment of Vineyards, it has been generally 
thought, that the French are infallible in 
that Particular, but it is an Error which 
I believe a little Reaſon will ſet to Rights, 
In the firſt Place we are to conſider, that 
all who profeſs Gardening with us, are 
not Men of the ſame Judgment; ſome will 
improve a Garden, while others will de- 


ſtroy it; and there are too many of the. 


laſt Sort: Juſt ſo it is with the Vine-Dreſ- 
ſers in France, where there is one that un- 
derſtands his Buſineſs, there are twenty 
that know nothing of the Matter; neither 
is it every Province in France, that has 
Vineyards, nor are all the People there 
Vine-Dreſſers, no more than all the People 
in England Profeſſors of Gardening; there- 
fore it would be very unreaſonable to 
conclude, that every Frenchman of Courſe 
muſt underſtand the Management of 2 
Vine, becauſe there are Vineyards in 
France; as well as to think that every En- 
gliſbman muſt underſtand a Garden or an 
Apple-Orchard, becauſe we have Gardens 
and Orchards in England And then again, 

in 
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in the making of Wine in France, there, 
are as many different Ways of Manage- 
ment, as there are different Wavs of ma-. 
king Cyder in England; ſo that unleſs one 
could know which would be the moſt a- 
greeable, I think better to paſs by giving 
any ſingle Receipt, for to give them all 
would be an endleſs Piece of Work. 

It may be objected perhaps, that the 
Wine made in England, may not always 
be worth 10 l. per Hogſhead, though that at 
Bath, has been ſold for that Price; but if it 
was only to be ſold for Half as much, I 
think there would be little Reaſon to com- 
plain of the Improvement, and the Charge 
of Vaults, Wine-Preſs, and Caſks, might 
ſtill very well be paid out of it; or if the 
Wine was thought too ſmall, the beſt Bran- 
dy is always made of ſuch Grapes as pro- 
duce ſmall Wine, as is very well known to 
moſt People of Curioſity, that have been 
oo ( ( 35 

As for rich Wines indeed, ſuch as the 
Tokay, Mu ſcadell, Frontigniac, and ſome o- 
thers; I would not propoſe the making 
them in England, without the Benefit of 
Walls, for they will not ripen.in the open 
Ground; but it is certain, for eating Grapes, 
l have hardly taſted better in any Part of 
Europe, where I have been, than of theſe. 
Sorts at Mr. Fainchild's Garden, which had 
only the Benefit of common Walls' to rj- 
pen them; ſo that whoever has an Oppor- 
f i tunity 
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tunity to give them that Aſſiſtance, may 

y make good Wines from them; 
and truly, conſidering the vaſt Quantity 
of Juice they contain, and the Richneſs 


undoubte 


of the Wine they may produce, I know 
not but they might pay the Landlord very 


well. 8 
FEC 


Of the Caper, and the Manner of pick 


* 


ling it. 


V. AS lam the firſt who have made the 
I Caper familiar with our Climate, 
I think it neceſſary to give my Reader a 
Word or two concerning it, which yet! 
have not mention'd in any of my Works, 
and that eſpecially relating to the Method 
of gathering the Capers, and the pickling 
them for Uſe. I have ſaid before that 
the Capers which we eat are the Bloſſoms 
of the Caper-Buſh before they open, or 
the Flower buds of the Caper, theſe grow 
along the Shoots of the Plant, and would 
be very tedious to gather Bud by Bud, 
but their Way is to ſtrip them off the 
Twigs, Leaves and all, and fift them thro' 
an open Sieve, which lets only the Bloſ- 
ſom Buds paſs; when this is done, we = 
8 t 
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the Buds lie a Day or two in Heaps, and 
then putting them into very ſharp Vinegar, 
let them remain in it eight or nine Days, 
and after this, ſhift the Buds into another 
Veſſel of freſh Vinegar, to ſteep as before, 
and they will then be fit for Uſe. Mr. 
Fairchild has ſerit' for a Quantity of the 
Seeds of this Plant, ſo that I hope a 
few Years will give us Plenty of Capers 
of our own Growth, 
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of an extraordinary caſcade of | Water, 
which will repreſent Flaſhes of Light- 


ning 


VI. IN Diſcourſe the laſt Year with a Gen- 
Itleman of Oxford, concerning the Em- 
belliſhments proper for Gardens, he infor- 
med me of a Curioſity in Water-Works, 
which I think muſt be very diverting, and 
particularly, if we ſhould once come to 
follow the French Faſhion of illuminatin 

Woods and Gardens for Aſſemblies of 
Balls, it is to have a Water-Fall in Sheets 
over an Arch, and by placing Candles or 
Torches within the Arch, the Daſhing of 
the Water appears like Flaſhes of Fire, 
which muſt have ſuch an extraordinary 


Effect, 
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Effect, as J cannot paſs over without No- 


Some Thoughts concerning the | Preſetua- 
= tion of Timber. : 


VII. 1 general Complaint of the 
Decay of Timber in Great Bri- 
tain, notwithſtanding ſeveral Acts of Par- 
liament have been made for the Preſerva- 
tion of it, has led me to bend my Studies 
more particularly to the Improvement 
of that uſeful and neceſſary Commodi- 
ty. 5 
1 obſerve, that where Woods are cutdown, 
there are not always left a ſufficient Num- 
ber of Standils, or young Timber-Plants 
to grow up in their Room, as an AR of 
Q. Elizabeth directs; and in other Places 
where there happens to be a due Number 
left ſtanding, thoſe are cut down as ſoon 
as they become of any ſmall Uſe, and o- 
thers which are no better than Twigs, are 
left to ſupply their Place; and this Me- 
thod being as I am inform'd, practis'd 
Time after Iime, is one Reaſon why Tim- 
ber decays, and our future Hope of it 
is loſt. Mr ie Tots Vo. og 
2608 
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It is likewiſe, obſervable, that? young 
thriving Trees are frequently cut down 
by the Rabble, notwithſtanding the Penal- 
ties to be inflicted upon, the Aggreſſors, di- 
rected in ſome late Acts of Parliament; 
but we do not find any of theſe Perſons 
ever convicted of their Crimes, and there- 
fore the Evil {till continues; the Parties 
concern'd will not 'arraign one another, 
they wink at each others Faults, and ſo 
the Timber 1s ſtill deſtroy'd. 

From hence I conceive, there can be 
no other Way propos'd for the Improve- 
ment and Preſervatiun of Timber, than to 
make it the Intereſt of every one to plant 
and preſerve it, and that I hope to do in 
the following Articles. 

The Poor firſt, who make the greateſt 
Body in the Nation, are, through their 
Neceſſities, driven ſometimes to make free 
with their Landlord's Woods and Coppices 
for Fire-Wood, without being ſenſible of 
the Damage they do in cutting down the 
young thriving Plants or ſprouting Trees 
in the Vigour of their Growth, to make 
them become Pollards; theſe People, as 
they have no Trees of their own, cannot 
be ſu ppos'd capable of judging any further 
of the Deſtruction they make, than bare- 
ly that what they take is of no more Value 
than the Price of a common Faggot, or 
the ſame Quantity of Wood ſold in the 
Market, though periaps the Damage done 

to 
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to the Owner of the Wood may be five 
hundred times as much, for one may ſpoil 
twenty young thriving Trees to make up 
a Faggot of a Penny Value. 

1 have obſerv'd in my Travels about 
England, that in many Places Wood is ſo 
ſcarce that Firing is of more Value than 
Bread; though here are large Commons, 
yet the Country People have got a Notion 


that the Ground is barren, and will not 


bear Wood of any Sort, but as we are 
aſſur'd by Experience, that there is no 
ſuch Ground in England, and that every 
Sort how ſurly ſoever, will naturally 
nouriſh ſome Tree or other; ſo it would 
be for the Intereſt of the People inhabit- 
ing ſuch Places, to lay up a Parcel of 
their common Land for Wood, one Part 
for Firing, and another for Timber, 
which ſhould be wholly for the Uſe of 
the Commoners, or Poor, and another Par- 
cel for the ſole Uſe of the Lord of the 
Mannor ; unleſs where it is a Foreſt Land, 
and ſuch Places where the King has a 
Right of Timber, and in ſuch Caſe, the 
King's Part ſhould be planted with the 
reſt, without Expence to his Majeſty. 
There 1s a Piece of Ground which has 
a promiſing Crop of Oaks upon it, near 
Oxford, which are ſo well guarded with 
Furze, that Cattle are turn'd into it, and 
do the Crop of Oaks no Harm; nor is there 


any Neceſſity of weeding the tender Plants, 


they 
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they thrive better without it; though it was 
once a Paradox to me, that Plants could 
be crouded together, without itjjuring 
one another; but it is now plain, that 
Plants of different Tribes, draw not only 
different Sorts of Food from the Earth, 
but ſhelter one another from hard Weather; 
ſo by this Method we ſave the Expence 
of fencing in our Plantations, and weed- 
ing them, which has been hitherto reckon- 
ed the greateſt Part of the Expence; and 
beſides this, we have in three or four Years 
a Crop of Furze, which will be fit for 
the Poor to begin with while their more 
profitable Crop is growing, either for Pol- 
lard or Timber-Trees; and the Furze on- 
ly, will have no ſmall Welcome in ſame 
Parts of England, where Firing is ſo ſcarce, 
that even the common Weed call'd Rag- 
weed 1s cut and dry'd for Firing, It 1s 
to be underſtood, that the greateſt Part of 
theſe Woods are to be rais'd from Maſt 
or Seeds, which ſtill contributes to leſſen 
the Expence. / 

And that every Attempt of this Kind 
may prove ſucceſsful, I think there ſhould. 
be a proper Officer appointed to examine 
the Soil, atid allot for it the Sort of Tree 
that would grow beſt in it, and with the 
Juſtices of the Peace, or proper Inhabi- 
tants in each Place, appoitit the ſeveral 
Parcels of Land for ſueh Purpoſe; and 
f neceſſary, a ſmall Rate made in ſach 

185 f K 2 Pariſh 
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Pariſh for defraying the Expence, rather 
than to let the Poor give any thing towards 


18 wy: | 
I Tſuppoſe when this is done, it will be 


* 


as well the Intereſt of one, as the other of 


the Commoners in the Pariſh, as well as 
Lord of the Mannor, to preſerve the Plan— 
tations from any Damage or Inſult, and 
all together will take Care of the King's 
Part, which might be ſo ſettled, that in 
Caſe there could not be found à certain 
Number of Trees in Proſperity for the 
King's Uſe, the Parifh ſhould be oblig'd 
to make them good in Money; and ſo the 
ſame to the Lords of Mannors, in Caſe 
their Number, Gc. of Trees were deff 
cient. L Dix IVE 

By this Means I conclude that the Coun- 
try may be ſtor'd with Timber and Fire- 
Wood, the Poor benefited, the Eſtates of 
the Gentry improv'd, and the Crown en— 
rich'd, without Expence or Trouble to the 
Public. ö 

As for the Improvement of private E- 
ſtares, Mr. John Clarke, an eminent Mer— 
chant, tells me, that in all the Leaſes he 
grants to his Tenants, he has a Clauſe to 
oblige the Tenant'to plant a certain Num- 
ber of Trees yearly, or at the End of 21 
Years to pay him-20 5. for every one that is 
wanting, by which the Tenant is neceſſari- 
ly made the Guardian. of his Plantation, 
and will plant and preſerve his Trees more 
IEEE « 4 effectually 
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effeckually than any Servant upon Hire 
will take the Pains to do. os 

It may not be improper to hint, that 
where we have large Tracts of Ground 
which are over-run with Furze, we might 
in ſuch Places, employ People to plant. A- 
corns juſt under the green Part of the 
Furze, or near the Roots of them, that 
when they come up the Cattle may not 
annoy them; the Perſons whoſe Proprie- 
ty that Land is, will certainly find their 
Advantage, 5 it. ii 
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Obſervitions' e on the Management of the 
Anana o/ Pine-Apple, fince Mr. Te- 


lende's Method was: publiſh'd, and of 


the extraordinary 1 of the Sen- 
fitive Plant, Humble Plant, and o- 


thers from the warmer Parts of the 
Welt- Indies. 


GINCE [ publiſh'd Mr.Telend? +Aceaadit 
of managing the Pine-Apples, I find 
that his extraordinary Succeſs has en- 
courag'd a great many to undertake the 
Culture of that delicious Fruit; and tho 
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the Stoves which have been built by ſe— 
veral Gentlemen for that Purpoſe, vary 
in ſome little Matters from the Stove at 
Sir Matthew Decker's at Richmond: Yet 
I do not find any of them that have been 
try'd, but what produce ſome extraordi- 
nary Effe& or other, which leads us more 
into the Knowledge of the Humour of that 
curious Plant, as well as others which 
are Natives of the ſame Climate. 

Phe new Frame at the Phyfick Garden 
at Chelſea, wherein only the. Uſe of the 
Tanners Bark has been try'd this Sum- 
mer 1723, by Mr. Miller the curious Gar- 
dener there; is an Inſtance, that it is not 
impoſſible to bring Plants of the Latitude 
of 18 or 20 Degregs to the utmoſt Perfe- 
Aion. About the Beginning of Auguſt, 
T obſerv'd the genſitive Plants there 3 
ſeven Foot high in Bloſſom, and the Hum- 
ble Plants were then preparing to put 
forth their Flowers. The Plants call'd 
the Flower Fence, ſo much eſteem'd in 
Jamaica for the Beauty of its Bloſſoms, 
and ſome others of the ſame Country, 
are ſaid to be in greater Strength than 
they were obſerv'd in Jamaica, conſide- 
ring the Time of their Growth from Seed, 
which were put in the Ground the 
Spring of the ſame Year; ſo that now 
I hope my former Conjectures and Deſigns, 
will be rewarded in ſeeing all the moſt 
excellent of the Indian Fruits NR to 
> a | IT IIA e- 
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Perſection in England; for where ſuch is 
the Succeſs of a Frame deſign'd for Sum- 
mer Uſe, I have no Room to deſpair. 

But as for the Pine-Apples, which I de- 
ſign more particularly to treat of in this 
Place; we have Inſtances of their being 
brought to extraordinary Perfection at the 
Garden of the Right Honourable Spencer 
Compton, Eſq; Speaker of the Houſe of 
Commons, at Chiſwick ;, and at that curi- 
ous Gentleman's Mr. Fobn Warner's at Ro- 
therbith , whom I had formerly Occaſion 
to mention on Account of his excellent 
Vineyard: There are ſeveral Stoves now 
built by curious Gentlemen on this Ac- 
count; but as they have not yet been 
prov'd, I ſhall forbear to mention them 
particularly, only to take Notice, that 
that which was erected this Summer in the 
Gardens of William Parter, Eſq; near Croy- 
don 1n Surrey, commands the Admiration 
of all the yo that have ſeen it, for 
juſt Achitecture, and good Contrivance; 
the Deſign of it, beſides the keeping of 
tender Plants during the Rigour of our 
Winters, and the reſtoring of fick Plants 
which is common to moſt Stoves, is like- 
wiſe to ripen ſome Fruits which have been 
ripen'd in other Stoves here, as well as 
in Holland, and to make new Experiments 
on others that have not been try'd ; 'tis 
therefore endeavour'd to make this Stove 
capable of being heared differently in dif- 

K 4 ferent 
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ferent Parts of it, ih Order to imitate in 
ſome Sort different Climates, which ma 
be regulated according to different Heights 
of the Thermometer: For theſe Purpoſes 
it is fo contriv'd, that in the Summer Time 
it may be uſeful by Means of Tanners 
Bark only, and in the Winter, both Tan- 
ners Bark and Fire may be us'd together, 
Or Fire alone. [0 12 | 714 Non 
I obſerve in a Stove which Mr. Fairchild 
has built this Tear in his Garden lat Hox- 
ton, for Pine-Apples, and the moſt tender 
Plants ; that he has rais'd his Fire Flues 
above the Surface of the Floor of the 
Stove, Which carries very good Reiſon a- 
long with it; for firſt as theſe Flues are 
not bury'd in the Earth, there is no Dan- 
ger of their raiſing Damps in the Houſe; 
but on the contrary, if any Damps would 
riſe there by any other Means, the dry 


I-at which will proceed from ſuch Flues, 


will rectify it, and render it fit for Plants, 
by quickening its Motion; for the more 
rarify'd is any Fluid, the quicker it is in 
its Motion ; ſo. the leſs rarify'd is ſo much 
ſlower, or nearer Stagnation, and may be- 
come ſo denſe by extream Cold, as to have 
no Motion at all, and become entirely 
fix d; and the Juices of a Plant are always 
more or leſs fluid, as the' Temper of the 
Air is more or leſs hot or cold or dry or 
moiſt; the Particles of Air are quicker 
in their Motion than the Parts of Water ; 
R an 
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ind yet the Air of our Atmôſphere, is no 
wor than the! refin'd Parts of Water 
ratifyed by Hcht, which upon meeting 
with Cold, are ꝛcondens'd in ſuch Man- 
ner as to be àgain reſolv'd into Water; 
and this Water again, by more extream 
Cold is fix'd ein lee; but then from that 
fix'd State, it may again be reſolv'd in- 
to its firſt Condition by Heat: And this 
I-rhink ſhould be particularly conſider'd 
by every Gardener; for unleſs he can 
judge well of the State of Air, and how 
to cõrrect or change it from one State to 
another, he can never work in this Way 
with any Certainty. And for the better 
pointing out to every one, the exact De- 
gree of Heat, neceſſary to be obſerv'd in 
a Stove, for maintaining of the Pine-Ap- 
ple, it is, that the Thermometer is ſo ſer- 
viceable to'us; but I do not! mean thoſe 
which we meet with at every Place, for 
they are by no Means to be truſted, un- 
leſfs they were all regulated by one 
Standard: For I have ſeen in one Place, 
above 40 Degrees Difference in ſome Ther- 
mometers with printed Scales, at the ve- 
ry {ame Time, ſo that no right Judgment 
could be made from any of them; nor 
perhaps ſhould we have rectify'd this Er- 
ror, if it had not been for Mr. Telende's 
Succeſs in raiſing the Pine-Apple, who 
mark'd his principal Point of Heat on a 
7 hermometer which he had in his Stove; 
7 and 
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and by which he has regulated his Heat 
ever ſince, and from thence, and ſeveral 
new Obſervations made by the Curious, 
we are now furniſh'd with uſeful Ther. 
mometers of one Standard, carefully re- 
gulated by the ingenious Mr. Fowler, Ma- 
thematical Inſtrument Maker in Swithin's 
Alley near the Royal Exchange. As the 
Degree-of Heat >4 this Means may be 
always known; ſo we are next to ob- 
ſerve what is chiefly the Caſe of the Bark 
Heat, i. e, the Heat occaſion'd by Tanners 
Bark, which has not been touch'd upon 
before in any of my Works. + 
In the Beds of Tanners Bark that arc 
made for the Winter, I find that all the 
Heat they produce 1s confin'd within them- 
ſelves, they yield no perceptible Warmth 
above their Surface, as the hot Beds do that 
are made of Horſe Dung; ſo. that they 
are capable only of warming the Roots of 
Plants, whoſe Pots are plung'd into them; 
and therefore ſhould always have an ar- 
tificial Heat by Fire, to warm the Air 
above, for elſe the tender Plants that are 
plung'd in the Bark in the Winter Time, 
will rather miſcarry than come to good; for 
it is not to be ſuppos'd that the Growth of 
the Root can be advantageous to the Plant 
above Ground, when the cold Air keeps 
the Juices in the Veſſels of the Branches 
and Leaves in à frozen Poſture; ſo that 
they cannot move, tho' the Vegetation of 
the 
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the Root puſhes with never ſo great a * 


Force ; and it is certainly the Caſe where 
there is only Heat below, and none aboye, 
as Experience ſhews us, that Plants lan- 

uiſh: As there is not Sun enough in the 
Winter to keep the Juices above Ground 
in Motion, ſo without the Help of Fire 
for that Purpoſe, they will not thrive ; 
but where theſe two concur, (I mean' the 
Heat below, and the Heat above) then 
Plants do not fail of Succeſs, even of ſuch 
as is very ſurprizing ; witneſs what I 
have ſaid before. of the Veſt. Indian Plants, 
under Mr. Miller's Care at Chelſea Phyfick- 


Garden, which have been cultivated from 
the Spring to September, only by the Aſſi- 


ſtance of the Tanners Bark, and the Sum- 
mer's Sun. Rc, 

We are next to conſider in what other 
Circumſtances the hot Beds of Tanners 
Bark and Horſe Dung differ from one 
another. Firſt, from the Obſervations I 
have made ever ſince I began with Garden» 
ing ;I never knew the greateſt Artiſt in the 
Management of the hot Beds made with 
Horſe Dung, raiſe the Senfitive Plants 
above two Foot high in one Summer, nor 
any of the other Weft-Indian Plants above 
a fourth Part ſo tall as they are at — 
and ſome other Places in the Beds of Tan- 
ners Bark; and this may be for two Rea- 
ſons, the one becauſe the Heat in the 
Bark is moderate, gentle, and of long 
, ' 3 i ; « } wu * Laſt; 
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Laſt ; and the other, becauſe it is likely 
the Bark partaking of a large Share of 
Richneſs from one of the ſtrongeſt Vege- 
tables, the , Oak, and from one of the 
ſtrongeſt Animals, the Ox; I ſay theſe 
two powerful Ingredients fermenting gen- 
tly in the Bark, may be a Means of nou- 
riſhing the Plants, whoſe Roots are plung'd 
into it ; for tho' the Roots are in the Pots, 
yet we are aſſur'd, that either ſuch Nou- 
riſhment may be receiv'd- by the Holes at 
the Bottom of the Pots, or elſe the Moi- 
ſture in the Body, of the Bark, may eafi- 
ly be imbib'd by the Earth, of which, the 
Pot is com pos'd, which every one knows 
is porous enough to receive any Humidi- 
ty or Moiſture ; if this be ſo, then the 
Roots may have as much Nouriſhment 
as they want; for as I ſay'd before, there is 
nothing evaporates from this Body of Bark 
that is in the leaſt to be diſcover'd, ſo that 
the Roots have all the Benefit of this Rich- 
neſs to themſelves : Now, where ſo much 
Nouriſhment is, receiv'd by the Roots or 
Mouths of a Body, it is neceſſary in Na- 
ture, that there ſhould be ſome Diſcharge 
either by the Growth of the Body, which 
is. by explaining the Parts of a Plant, or 
filling the Veſſels fuller of Juices ; or elſe 
ſome other Way, which will happen as 
the Temper of Air 1s, where the ſame 
Body reſides; ſo is it neceſſary to Fane? 
| y _ 
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the Quality of the Air, as well as the 
Dyet of a Plant for its Welfare. 

But when we have paſs'd this Conſide- 
ration, we may conſider a little more of 
the Building : T ſhall only ſay that in the 
Frames which are now built for the ten- 
der Weſt- Indian Plants; there is near ten 
Times as much Air inclos'd in the Sum- 
mer Time, where nothing but Bark is 
us'd, as I have mention'd in Mr. Telende's 
Account, and yet the Pine-Apples are in 
extraordinary Health. It therefore de- 
pends very much upon the Workman who 
builds the Frame or Stove, to underſtand 
what he is about; and particularly how to 
diſpoſe the Fire- place and Flues, to know 
how to provide the proper Regulators for 
the Heat, and the Quantity of Space ſuch a 
Place ſhould fill; beſides, the Particular 
of diſpoſing the Glaſſes in _ Front, 
which adds extreamly to the Welfare of 
a Plant; and this Want of Knowledge 
being the frequent Occaſion of Miſcar- 
riages, I think my ſelf oblig'd to inform the 
Curious, that Mr. George Eden, at the Brick- 
layers- Arms in Miles's-Lane near the Monu- 
ment, is a Workman of extraordinary Ca- 
pacity in theſe Affairs; having built ſe- 
veral Stoves and Frames for this Uſe, at- 
ter the moſt conſiderate Deſigns of the 
Curious; and indeed there is ſo. much 
Nicety requir'd in the diſpoſing of the 
Fire Flues in the Walls and other — 
mat 
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that it is very neceſſary to employ af un- 
detſtanding Wotkman : As for the Deſign 
of a Stove of this Sort, I have prevail'd 
with Mr. Rogers of Shoe-Lane, a very in- 
genious Architect, to compoſe a Draught 
agreeable to the Uſe requir'd, and to the 
Rules of Architecture, which I ſhall here 
preſent my Reader with. | 
It is neceſſary to obſerve by the by, that 


the Uſe of the Thermometer is chiefly 


in the Winter; when we make our Fites, 
or give artificial Heats, then we are to 
keep the Spirit up to Pine-Apple Heat, or 
thereabouts, rather above than under that 
Point ; but in the Summer Time the na- 
tural Heat of the Sun when it is confin'd 
in a Frame, will be ſo much, that the Spi- 
rit would be up at the Top of the Tube; 
but yet, that Heat in Summer with the 
Addition of the Tanners Bark to the Roots, 
is no more than neceſſary for the ripening 
of the Fruit, as the artificial Heat in the 
Winter is neceſſary for the Growth of the 
Plants. 

For the Uſe of ſuch as may propoſe 
the propagating, or Culture of the Pine- 
Apple in more ſouthern Parts; the neceſſa- 

Directions are given in the following 
Letter, which I drew up on Purpoſe for 
Mr. Fohn Clark, an eminent Merchant at 
Oporto; which with that ingenious Gentk- 
man's Anſwer to it, may be of good Uſe 
to help our Obſervations, and teach us to 

judge 
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judge of the Difference of Climates; and 
that the Management of a Plant in one 
Climate, ſhould be different from the 
Management of it in another Latitude. 


28 A Kl. A. K f. 
To Mr. John Clark, Merchant, Oporto. 
London, Fan. 28, 1723. 


SIR, 


HE worthy Gentleman your Father 
acquaints me, that you have a De- 
fign of propagating the Anana or Pine- 
Apple in Portugal; the Method of doing 
which with us you will find in a month- 
ly Book, publiſh'd by me; and which I 
ſuppoſe Mr. Clark has ſent you. But as your 
Climate has mnch the Advantage of ours 
in ripening Fruit of any Sort, ſo you muſt 
ſurely have extraordinary Succeſs ; tho? 
there muſt be ſome Alteration in the Way 
of Management. 

In the firſt Place, your Sun is ſo hot in 
the Summer Months, that the Glafſes of 
your hot Bed Frames would ſcorch and 
burn your Plants, if they were to be co- 
ver'd in the hot Time of the Day ; therefore 
rather recommend Frames of Canvas to 
cover the Plants in the Times of the Sun's 
great Heats, and the Glaſſes only to be 


put 
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put over the Plants about aq Hour before 
Sun ſet, to cover them a Nights, and keep 
42 Body of warm Air in the Frame, till 
the Warmth of the following Day ap- 
proaches; ſo likewiſe in your hot Wea- 
ther, the Plants will require more fre- 
quent Waterings than with us, but not 
more at a Time than we would allow 
them iu our Climate. 
Your Seaſon of Spring, J ſuppoſe is about 
ſix Weeks before us, and as much good 
Time for ripening of Fruits after us: But 
I would gladly know from you, how far 
Lam right in my Conjectures concerning 
your Spring and Autumn Seaſons; and 
alſo when. your great. Rains fall, which 
will help to inform us how to cultivate 
Plants that come from the Country where 
you are. Pr peo wg For ol 

We have got a Thermometer for you, 
whereby your Heats may be regulated; 
but it is rather to direct your artificial 
Heat in Winter than in Summer; for your 
Summer Heats will fling the Spirit ſo very 
high in the Glaſs, that *twill be beyond 
Regulation; and as the Summer Sun is 
a natural Heat, ſo it needs not be any 
otherwiſe regarded, than by keeping it 
from ſcorching the Plants. But J ſhall 
ſpeak. a little more fully of the Uſe of 
this Thermometer, which, I have.chiefly 
contriv'd for the Uſe of Plants; and yours 
is the firſt that has been finiſn d. 
AFR ee 2 oath Sa | Wes 
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This Inſtrument. ſhewys the Degrees of 
Heat or, warm, Air neceſſary. for. Plants 
which grow near. the Equinoctial Line, 
and from thence is mank'd upon the Scale 
the ſeveral Degrees or Proportions of warm 
Air requir'd for Plants which are Natives 
of Climates in ſeveral Degrees of,; Lati- 
tude, as fax as 30, which is as much or 
more than we have Occaſion to uſe in or 
51 Deg. 30 Min. for we, find by Experi- 
enee, that the Plauts of Virginia, who 


about 38 Degrees, will live abroad, and 
defend themſelves againſt the Rigour, ot 
our Froſts. 80 likewiſe we have. many. 
Examples of Plants from: the North of 
Carolina, whoſe Latitude is about, 34 Dex 
grees, that will generally bear our Win- 
ters without Shelter. Ahr em ae 
Degrees to about 26 or 27 Degrees, we mu 
Shelter them every Winter in a common 
Green-hquſe, ſo that no Froſt may inyade 
ther q ad 16 Fr 13 10 * tonal 5:3 155NU 
After this, as we, come, nearer, tog the 
Tropicks, or the Line, we muſt be dili- 
gent to give the Plants the ſeveral Per 
grees of Watering natural to the reſpectiy 
Climates; and for that End we ſhould 
learn when the Seaſons are that the 
Rains fall in Countries of different Lati- 
tudes. Nor ſhould, we. too inadvertently 
attempt to harden Pl * but rather ſeek 


FF 
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bays 


e, that, the Plants of hoſe, 
Latitude in the moſt Northern aint, 15 
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to HOO? their Streng th 15. then 
grow, and increaſe 1 in their odies; for in 


the common Way of making them hardy, 
though they 7 yet Hye with' us, they loſe 


their Nears Th ntent of bearing F 905 and 
fo become uſefeſs. 

In the Culture of Plants ctherrrore, It 
is not enough only to give them fuck a 
Share of Warmrh, or Shelter, as will 
barely keep them alive but we muſt give 
theid ſuch Heat at proper Seaſons, as may 

equal, if IIb gab of their native 
ountry, which in articular Manner 
duld be re: ard fat e Culture of ſuch 
üts 4 grow between the Trede; but 
that has remain'd an Uncertainty: 'rilt 
Mr, Felende, Gardener to Sir Marthew 
Decker at Richmontt in Surry, Jackily diſ- 
cover'd the Degr epree. of warm Air in Nevis 
and S. 3 b, where tiſe Pite-A 
ples clncfty In lebe Femke even fo 
fai as 0 bg that delictous' Frutt to 
erin with us; and as they ſucceed 
under the Influence of the Heat he 'gives 
them, ſo we may be ſure every other Plant 
growing in the fame Degree of Latitude, 
may be made to profper with us, Whether 
they come from the,] orth or South Side 
of the Line. 

It is neceſſary Ukewriſe 170 edſetre rhe 
Courſe of the Sun, in the Culture of 
Plants 'wHich come from any of thoſe 


Latitudes mark'd in the Thermometer; 
and 
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and apply to them the ſtrongeſt Heats of 
their teſpective Countries, at the Time 
when the Sun is neateft thoſe Places which 
they were brought from ; and when we 


See Flants from Countries where 


fey veer twiee in a Year, our arti- 

Roll eis hould at ſuek Times be sllief- 
ly ſupported. 5 

Thus, Sir, I have mention'd what I 

think will be — for your Uſe at 


this Time, wi re op the Therho- 
meter; but wh 15 ol kn the State of 


your piwik: an : In the mean 
while, tho”. F am un y wot to your Pet- 


ſon, Tam no nene to * Merits, and 


conclude, 09 Vie mens WA 

JOS 27 Io 313 STI 
Tour mo Humble Servant 15 510 

5 1. 1 : 2 $5 7 24 
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Am extremely obliged to you for your 
J Favour of the 28th of January, and 
the Adviee you give me concerning the 
Culture of the Anana's: I have had much 
Trouble to preſkrve the two Plants my 
Father ſent me, through the little Care 
ers, of. Ships ' way (bs take in bring- 
| ie! thts: and fides, I have had a vio- 
lent Fit hs Sickneſs for three Months 
p2ſt, ſo that I have not had the Opportu- 
nity to mind their Propagation fo well 
As: ruwt-from them this Seaſon, 
but am fully bent upon all Diligence for 
to have it the next. 
Wer Anana is a Plant very common in 
Portuguege Colonies in Brazil, that 
Sea faring Peron and Factors and 


have been there, are unacquainted with it. 
Doubtleſs, 
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Doubtleſe, the Thermometer you have 
eontriv'd, to ſhew the proper Degrees f 
Heat natural to each Plant, will rende 
their Culture prodigiouſly eaſy ; J impa- 
tiently expect that which ou have been 
pleaſed to finiſh me, for which I give;you 
my hearty Thanks, 1 £0190 171 505 bas 
We are ſituated here witliin a League 
of the Sea, in a Hilly, Rocky Country; 
few Grounds are improv'd, but what are 
humid, or elſe have little Springs of Wa- 
ter near them, to moiſten in Summer 
Time. In our Wine Country, which is 
about Sixty Miles diſtant, Eaſtward, the 
Heat and Cold is more exceſſive than with 
us, by reaſon the Mountains are much 
higher and ſteeper. The Summer Weſt- 
ern Sea- Breezes do not reach that Coun- 
try ; and the Reverberation of the Sun 
from thoſe Rocky Hills, heat the Air to 
ſuch a Degree, that the Night in the 
Summer Seaſon 1s as hot as the Day. 

We have our Spring ſooner about a 
Month than in your Climate, and the 
{ame Continuance of good Weather lon- 
ger in Autumn. The Winter Air is very, 
ſnarp and piercing to Plants, tho' we feel 
little or no cold Weather; but I ſuppoſe 
the Reaſon is, that our Air is more ſubtle- 
and not ſo condens'd as yours is. I have 
known in Winter a continual Rain for 
lix Weeks, but ſome Years we eſcape 
without any. Our worſt Months are 

r 2 from 
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from the Middle of Derember to the Mid- 
dle of February; for in the latter End 
we reckon Spring begins. 
I Tobferv'd in one of your Monthly Pa- 
pers, the Experiment of Cutting oi Lay: 
ing the Branches of 4 Tree in the Ground, 
and the next Seaſon raiſing the Roots into 
the Air, which will do the Office of the 
former Branches: It is the Practice here 
to do fo in the Increaſe of the Fig-Tree, 
becauſe they find it very tedious before 
it will bear from Suckers: Their Method 
ts laying the Top Boughs of any Branch 
into the Ground, and in the new Seaſon 
fawing off the Branch, and ſtaking it as 
uptight as poſſible; which Top Stump in 
the Air will ſhoot vigorouſly, and quickly 
give Fruit. I am told, that the China O- 
range may be uſed fo, and then, they ſay, 
the Fruit of the new-made Tree is with- 

out Kernels 82 | 
A Fryar has promiſed to graff me this 

Seafon the Carnation upon Fennel ; he 
fays, the Flower will be entirely green, 
as well as the Plant; and he aſſures me, 
rhe Colout will keep two or three Years 
the ſame, and after that, changes to the 
Colours common to that Flower: He adds, 
that 'in this Country the beft Stock for 
graffing Stone Ftuir upon, is the Peach, 
for its Flavour is communicated into the 
Fruit of the Graff; as likewiſe,” if you 
graff a Peach upon a Mulberry, the F _ 
. 48 „„ — +20 wil! 
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will have the Purple Dye to the Stone, 
and the pleaſant acid Flavour. IH, Lean 
make any Obſervations here worth your 
Notice, Iſhall communicate them 40;you- 
with Pleaſures. The Natives are the leaſt 
curious in Gardening of any Nation in Eu- 
rope e Any thing uncommon is in the Con- 
vents, nee they ſeldom Part Sid 5; 


* * 


0 I en, Sir, 5 
me nf Humble Song. 
1 Icha Clarke. 
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Conſiderations upon Captain 
Cumberland's Invention for ſoftening 
and making Timber plyable, as it 18 

practis d in bis Majeſys Tard for 
— building, whereby the moſt rude 

crooked Timbers may be made 
Praighe, or Planks of any ehickneſs 
may be brought 10 the Bow. 


W HAT I have already aiewybbntd 
in this Piece, relating to the Plant- 
ing and Improvement of Timber, ſeemi 
to command the following Odſervations 
concerning the Uſe of it. 3210 49 

L 4 * 
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Having lately, in à particular Manner, 
taken a Tour about feveral of the Roval 
Docks for building of Ships, as well as 
ſome more private ones, I had the Curio- 
ſity to obſerve the ingenious Contrivance 
of Captain Cumberland, for bending of 
Plank and Timber by Sand-heats, which 
he has now brought to fo great a Per- 
fection, that even, Pieces of ten Inches 
thick, by two Foot broad, can be brought 
to any Bow in ſuchl a Manner, as to pre- 
ſerve all its primitive Strength; and alſo 
crooked and ſurly Sticks of Timber of 


far greater Bigneſs, made ſtraight by the 
ſame Means. - | 


I believe it is pretty well known, that 
the Methods which have been uſed to 
bring Planks for Shipping, Gc. to the 
Bow, has been done by burning, before 
the Captain's Invention took Place; and 
not only was that bending of Plank by 
burning, brought about by expenſive Fi- 
ring, but by expenſive Attendance; and 
then, when, all was done, the Strength 
of ſuch Planks was greatly impoveriſh'd, 
_— OP Burning, "many of the bind- 
ing Veſlels. of the: Wood were broken, 
and became of no Service. Again, I ob- 
ſerv'd, that large Scantlings of Timber 
could not be braught.to bend by burning, 
fo:that the Workmen in ſuch Caſes were 
forced to have recourſe to compaſs Tim- 
ber, or to cutting out- a Bow, or an Arch, 
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Husbandry and Gardening. 153; 
out of a Solid Piece of Timber, at more 
than double the Expence it would have 
been if they could have bent a ſolid 
piece to their Bow, of which the follow- 
ing Example is a Proof. 2 
One Piece of Compaſs Timber con- 
taining 100 Foot, makes but one Harpin 
of ten Inches thick for a firſt Rate Man of 
War; but by Captain Cumberland's Me- 
thod, a Piece of ſtraight Timber, con- 
taining only 95 Foot, made two Harpins 
of the like Subſtance, and one Piece of 
5 Inches thick for the ſaid Ship; which 
Difference is very conſiderable; if we con- 
ſider that the 100 Foot Compaſs- Timber, 
i. e. two Load, worth 31. 103. per Load, 
is 7 l. for one Harpin; and that by the 
Captain's Method, we have two Harpins. 
of the like Sort, beſides a Piece of 5 In- 
ches, for 5 J. 15 . or 95 Foot, after the 
Rate of 3. per Lade. 

The bending of Timber by the Cap- 
tain's Method of Sand-Heats, has yet this 
Advantage in it, that it ſeaſons the Tim- 
ber, by exhaling or drawing from it all 
the watery or aqueous Parts, as is evident 
from the Sands being diſcolour'd, when 
the Timbers are come to a right bending 
State ; and theſe watery Parts, every one 
knows, are the firſt Occaſion, as well of 
the rotting as of the ſhrinking of Timber; 
which laſt is in a particular Manner fo 
well underſtood, that every one ſeeks = 

wel 
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well ſeaſoned Timber, and is content to 
pay corifiderably more for it, as it pre- 
vents a ſecond Trouble in building, by 


Planks or Boards, are apt to fly aſunder. 
Nor is this all the Good we are to exped 
from well ſeaſoned Timber, or Planks, or 
Boards; for belides the exhaling of the 
Watery Parts, we preſerve the Reſinous or 
Gum: like Juices in the Wood, pure and 
unmix'd, which tend to preſerve the Wood, 
and prevent Rottenneſs 
One Thing which pleas'd me extremely 
in this Way was, the ſtraightning of 3 
Piece of Timber 50 Foot long, Which 
ſquared at the Butt about two Foot, and 
at the Top about 18 Inchks. It wag wuch 
like Fig. I. in Shape, but notwithſtanding 
its .crovked Form, and its extraordinary 
Contents, when it was ſaw'd through 
lengthways, and had been put in the Sand- 
Heat, being then placed upon a flat Piece 
of Timber, and braced down with Ropes, 
was afterwards with Wedges brought to 
be perfectly ſtraight. - This I think! will 
be of great Uſe, conſidering how-much of 
this uneven Timber we have in England, 


and how much has been cut to Loſs, for 


want of ſuch-reconciling Means. 

Since I have obſerved! theſe Things, I 
cannot help taking Notice en paſſant, that 
this Way would be of ;extraordinary Vie 
in building of Cupola's, and every; Thing 
A : 3 Where 


rejoiuing of Parts, which in unſeaſon'd 
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where Compaſs: Work is requir'd, aud 
even in the making of Wheels; which 
laſt might have the Part call'd the Nave 
made of two Pieces only, this bended Tim- 
ber carrying a great deal more Strength in 
it, than any that is cut out of ſolid Pie- 
ces; beſides what may be ſaved by this 
Means, which will be very conſiderable. 
But that we may have the better Idea 
of what I ſay, relating to the ſuperious 


Strength of the bended Timber, we man 


obſerve the following Particulars. 

Firſt, That all Timber is compos'd of 
two Sorts of Veſſels, viz. thoſe which 
run lengthways through the Body of it, 
and others which are interwoven among 
them, of a more tender Nature, that run 
croſs- ways. The firſt are like thoſe Strings 
which remain in Flax or Hemp after they 
are dreſs'd, wherein is the Strength of 
the Plant; the other is compos'd of thoſe 
Veſſels which are beaten off, when the 


Hemp or Flax is pounded: and theſe two 


Sorts of Veſſels are found in. all Planta 
whatever; ſo that the firſt Sort of Veſ- 
ſels, viz. the long ones, are to be pre- 


ſerv'd as much as poſſible for the Strength 
of Timber. The Fig. II. ſhews by many 


ſtraight Lines running from A to B, the 
long Veſſels which I ſpeak of, which as 
long as they remain entire; and together, 
are like the Bundle of Rods in the Fable, 
not to be broken; but let any one judge, 


ol get 
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when many of theſe Strings are cut, - ag 
appears by the Compaſs-work mark'd out 
between A and B. whether the Arch to 
be cut out of ſuch à Piece of Wood, 
would not be very weak, in Compariſon 
of à Piece of Wood bent as I have men- 
non'd, or as we may obſerve in Fig. III. 


where we may fee theſe Veſſels of Strength 


reaching quite through the Piece which 
ws bent to an Arch; ſurely then, ſuch an 
Arch, when it does periſh, muſt decay all 
at once, becaufe all Parts are alike in 
Strength; and confidering how much the 
Lives of great Numbers of Men depend 
upon the Strength of thoſe Ships they go 
to Sea in, the ſtrongeſt Way of building 


Ships is to be preferr'd. But there are 


two Objections to this bending. of Tim- 
ber z the firſt is, That it will not always 
ſtand bent to the Bow we firſt bring it to. 
But we tind no Reaſon for fuch an Ob- 


jection, becauſe that we find large Pieces 


of ſuch bent Timber that have only been 
confin'd *till they have been cold, have 
then had their Braces taken off, and they 
continu'd perfectly bent, as they were 
when they were braced without the leaſt 
Guard to keep them fram flying out: 
The Reaſon 1s, becauſe, as Lobſerv'd be- 
fore, there remains only the Reſinous Jui- 
ces in the Timber, after it is heated to 
the Purpoſe; fo thoſe Juices, which har- 
den extremely when the Wood comes be 
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be told, eannot giye Way, again, till they = 


we melted, er made fluid, by an 


equal to that which une me Timbet - 


firſt! to be: bent. Tis a8 if we OR, 9 
dip a Piece of Rope in melted, Rozin, 
which will bend while 55 Ro jn is u 1 5 
but when once zit is tho! gan co 
becomes ſtiffcand hard, and cannot des 305 
ſolved inter its frſt Capacity of eaſy bend; 
ing, till the Rogin is again ae | an 
becomes fluid v1: 1 4 yall 4 
The fecotd, Object ion i, at by b 
ing of Timber theſe Veſ als, which: 


ſayſtpport; the Strength en ar ſome 
ſttain'd, * broken, and. that there 


are none of them left in the Strength then 

had before. If it were ſo, how is it — 
that in laying down Branches of Trees in 
the Ground t& take Root, which bend 


them much more than I have mention 'd * 


How-then Face! (happen, e 
0 es row "their Pafts 1 well 


they did before we bent dei F or ifiwe 


bend the young J Twigs of a Tice ſo much 
as to tye them in Knots, even then they 


do not refrain their Growth; and it is 


Rendo where allow' of that the-Veſlel 
pea of, con to. ever 0 
the 3 — tra "it aber were, bio of 
Current; of 80 * 3 pp'd, and 


all.Growth,, muſt. ceaſe. 555 th is 5 


theſe Veſſels are neither. We nor. 77 5 
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1 have only to add, that of all tlie Ex- 
ents concerning the faving of Tim 

er, and rightly. applying it to Uſe,” [ 

know none Which ever contributed ſo 

much to the good of bur Countty; for 

in the Affair of Ship-buifdirg only, where 


the bending of one Plat uſed to employ 


four or Hive Men an whole Day, beſides 2 
In deal of Expence | Firing; by by Cap- 
taih Cumberland: Method; 16 Planks per 
be bent in a Day by two Men, with les 

ence of Firing than one ſingle . 


i aſed to do before; beſides preſerving 
of its full Thickneſs, and ſquare E 1 


which is of very great Advantage in the 
Ty 5 Ships. tlg: aol 


. $29 
To William Parker of Heal- 


ing, Eſq; concerning the Culture of 
"Bray Plants in Baſed. a 


SIR, 


"HEN I had the pleafate of K foe: 
ing your curious Garden at Heal 
* obſervd fo many foreign Plants 


. ich were naturalized to' our Climate, 
that I could not help refle&ing liow uſe- 
ful an Example your Method might be 
to the Gentlemen of our Country, 3 

ye 
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above all others, have Opportunity of 
trading to foreign Parts, and eſpecially 
to Amevica, © where abundance of nfeful 
and profitable Trees and Plants are Na- 
tives”! In Mary" Land, Virginia, and Caro- 
nd we have diſcover'd many Plants which 
the late Dutchefs of Beanfort,, the late 
Dr. Compton 21 800 of London, Sammel 


papa fon, and 'ſome other Virtuoff 


the firlt al nk” made familiär to the 
Engliſh Climate; 4; Jedu hitherto no Gentle. 
man has attempte ted to diſpofe of fo g 
Varieties of foreign Plants, ig the be: 
Air,” with ſo good Succeſs 48 you h 
done. I remember an Obferyation 9 5 
was ſo kind to acquaint me with, 0 icht 
pn ver extraordinary, vis. th 
5 oe ben periments in ſetting forth 
1225 Jos in 15 5 4 Nh vou fonne 
that ſuch oor as had Refi nous Juices, 
would bear our Winters, tho' they we! 
Natives of much warmer 'Climates een 
110 F have mention'd; and indeed there 
Virgo enough in your Garden af 
14 Sort. If we were to follow this Ex- 
ample rightly, I ſuppoſe in à few Yeats 
our Woods and Groves would be adorn'd 
with many rich and uſeful Trees, which: 
at preſent, through the Fear we have of 
ventoring ſuch Curioſities abroad, are 
hardly eſteem'd worthy our Notice, or at 
leaſt negle&ed as uſeleſs Things in our 
Lite, for tho' we can, with the great- 


oft 


| 2 2 


eſt facility, preſerve them during the Win- 
ter Seaſon in Houſes, yet, as the End of 
he Trees I mean, is chiefly. to make good 
Timber, or to yield. ſome Benefit from 
their Berries, or Fruits, which they will 


not produce till they are of a much, lar- 


ger Size than we can manage in a Houſe; 
{o.it has been hardly thought worth our 
while to. cultivate them at all, conſider- 
ing the great Expence we muſt; be at to no 
purpofe, but for the Sake of Curioſity 
only. 1 hope however, the Example you 
have now ſet us, will. overcome theſe Dif- 
ficulties. . Indeed, that Houſes, of Shelter 
Nos ae elde de preſerys, fuck” Flpnts Au 
ring the Winters, for the. firſt two or 
three Years, till they have got Strength, is 
undeniable; and as ſoon as they come to 
ſuch a State, as to be, a.little acquainted 
with our Climate by being harden'd, by 
Degrees, to ſet them abroad. in Groves as 
you have done, is as neceſſary ; and they 
will then thrive apace, and give us not 
only the Pleaſure of obſerving their Va- 
riety, but alſo give us ts bony Proſpeft 
of receiving 1 ea from them. The 
Ilex, tho! the Value of its Timber has for 
Along Time been well known, . beſides its 
being a moſt. beautiful Evergreen. Let, 
tho' we have had Examples of 40 Years 
ftanding, that it would profper well in the 
open Air of our Climate, very few or 
none have affer'd to cultivate it in any 
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Quantity with us, till T enter'd upon it; 


and ſince that Time, which is within the 
Compaſs of fix Years, many Millions of 
them have been raiſed here from Acorns 
brought from Italy, Spain, and Virginia, 
as well as great Numbers of Cork Trees, 
which grow very well with us. But if 
there are ſome Trees abroad, in the Cli- 


mates I ſpeak of, whoſe Virtues are not - 


yer known ; my Opinion 1s, that. even 
thoſe ſhould not be neglected; for as 
there was nothing created in vain, ſo I 
ſuppoſe that theſe will ſome Time or 
other diſcover themſelves to be. of uſe, 
3s well as thoſe have done which are now 
uſeful to us. The Acer Majus, or Great 
Maple, vulgarly call'd the Sycamore, has 
been eſteem'd of no uſe, till a very inge- 
nious Gentleman, Mr. Collinſon, in his 
Travels through Wales, obſerv'd it grow 
well, and make an excellent Tree 'of De- 


fence againſt the powerful Weſt Winds: 


But you will ſee more of it in his Letter 
to me, which I ſhall ſoon publiſh, with 
other curious Obſervations and Experi- 


ments. But ſince the Arrival of your 


Coffee-Trees, and the great Deſign you 
are carrying on, of bringing forward the 
delicious Fruits of the warmer Parts of 
the World, by Stoves, or Hot-houſes, I 
ſhall, in Obedience to your Commands, 
glve you an Account of the Managemert 
of the Coffee-Trees, as I obſerv'd it at the 

M Phyſick- 
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Phyfick-Garden at Amſterdam; and I ſhall 
add to it fome Remarks I have got toge- 
ther concerning the Spring-Seafons in the 
ſeveral Climates of the World, to ſave: 
you the Trouble of calculating in parti- 
cular for every Plant you receive from 
abroad ; for without that be done, we 
may give our Plants Heat at a wrong Sea- 
ſon, and weaken them, perhaps, beyond 
recovery. VVV 
The Coffee-Trees at Amſterdam, which 
roſper ſo well there, that they bring 
loſſoms, and ripen Fruit every Lear, are 
kept conſtantly in a Glaſs-Caſe, which, 
as near as I can gueſs, is about 15 Foot 
long, and about 12 Foot wide, the Height 
about 20 Foot, the Front is all Glaſs; 
under the Floor is an Oven for Fire, 
which leads into Flues; that after their 
Paſſage here and there, end in a Chimney 
as our other Stoves do. They uſe no Tan- 
ners Bark in this Houſe, nor give the Plants 
any Air all the Summer, but thro? little 
Caſements about a Foot ſquare, placed 
about the Middle of the great Windows 
or Pannels of Glaſs ; and even theſe lit- 
tle Caſements are ſeldom open'd, becauſe 
there 1s a Door, which opens out of this 
Glaſs-Caſe into a large Green-houſe, which 
they commonly keep open in the Summer 
Time. | 
It is a Cuſtom there likewiſe, twice or 
thrice in a Summer to clean the Leaves 
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of the Plants with wet Spunges, which 


takes off the Duſt that ſtops the Pores of 


the Leaves; and I look upon this to be 


of confiderable Uſe, becauſe I ſuppoſe 


the Leaves receive ſome Nouriſhment from 


the Air, which circulates about them, 
and conſequently the whole Plant is bene- 
fited by it. 

I obſerved that the Gardener there gave 
them frequent Waterings, a little at a 
Time, and their Earth was very light; 


but eſpecially the Summer when the green 
Fruit was toward ripening, he gave them 


more Water than at other Times, i. e. in 


June. It is obſervable, that when the 


Fruit is ripe about the Beginning of Fly, 


it muſt be gather'd, and immediately the 


Seeds muſt be clear'd from the Pulp, and 
ſet in the Ground, otherwiſe they will 
not ſprout : This particularly the Gar- 
dener at Amſterdam, Mr. Cornelius, obſerves 
diligently ; and tho' I ſent ſome Berries 
freſh gather'd, by the Poſt, which were 
not above four Days in the Paſſage to Lon- 
don, to a very great Artift, they could 
not be made to grow; therefore, I think 
it much the beſt Way to have the Coffee- 
Seeds you expect, come over in Earth, by 
Way of Rotterdam, or Helvoet-Sluis, which 
will be much ſooner with you than by 
Way of the Texel from Amſterdam ,, for 
ſometimes I have known a Ship has been 
two Months in the Paſſage from Amſter- 
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dam to London, by Way of the Texel, and 
the Seeds would be quite ſpoil'd in that 
Time, for in the natural Earth only, I 
have ſeen ſome Coffee Plants above Ground 
within three Weeks after the Seed was 
put into the Ground. And ſo the Cocoa- 
Nuts, of which the Chocolate is made, 
ſhould be either raiſed in Caſes in the 
Countries where they grow, or elſe the 
Nuts planted in thoſe Places a due Depth 
in Boxes of Earth, ſo that they may come 
up im the Paſſage, if it is their Nature to 
be quickly hatch'd,or appear above Ground, 
or otherwiſe we muſt not expect them to 
do any good with us; for I am told, that 
in the very Country where they ripen, 
they will not grow if they are kept out 
of the Ground three or four Days after 
they are gather'd. What I ſay of the 
n being ſpoil'd by being ſo 
ſo long in Earth as two Months from 
Amſterdam to London, will only happen if 
they were to be put promiſcuouſly into a 
Body of Earth, not if they were planted 
an Inch or two deep in it. 

As for the Time of making the Fires in 
the Stoves, they begin in October, and 
continue it conſtantly, 'till the Weather 
is warm enough in the Spring for the 
Plant ; I ſuppoſe this continu'd Fire in 
the Stoves is neceſſary to continue the 
Growth of the Plants, when the Juices 
are once flowing ; for to warm the Houſe 

one 
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one Day, and let it cool the next, will 
certainly check the Growth of a Plant; 
and this Method, which we have taken 
too often in our Engliſh Green-heuſes, has, 
in my Opinion, greatly contributed to de- 
ſtroy many a good Plant. And then a- 
gain, the Practice which has been ſo com- 
mon with us, to ſet Plants of all Chmates 
together in one Houſe, and give them all 
Heat at the ſame Time, has been another 
Means of deſtroying Plants; but as your 
Stove is contriv'd in ſuch a Manner, as to 
be ſeparated one Part from the other, by 
a Partition ; ſol judge, your Heat may be 
govern'd ſo as not to be every where at 
the ſame Time alike, and therefore may 
bring Plants of different Climates to per- 
Fect ion. = 
The Gardener of the Amſterdam Gar- 
dens ſeems to have ſome Regard to this, 
as I obſerve from his dividing his Stoves 
into many Parts; and I find in each, only 
the Plants which come from one Coun- 
8 1 | 
The Coffee-Tree, which grows natural- 


ly in the Kingdom of Taiman in Arabia 


Fœlix, is found from the Latitude of 18 
to 20 Degrees North; and the Dutch now 
have it growing at Batavia, 7 Deg. South 
Latitude, and at Surinam, 8 Deg. North. 
So I doubt not but in any of our Settle- 
ments between the Tropics, we might 


have Coffee in as great Perfection as in its 
"0 Native 


1 
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Native Country; and even towards the 
Southermoſt Parts of Carolina; for it is 
experienced in your Garden near Croydon, 
which is near the ſame Latitude with 
London, vis. 52 Deg. and 3. North Lati- 
-tude, the ordinary Plants of Countries a- 
bove 16 Degrees more Southward, thrive 
very well, without Shelter; fo that I ſee 
no Room to doubt of the good Succeſs of 
the Coffee- Tree, if it is only mov'd 10 or 
11 Degrees more North than its Native 
Place, eſpecially ſince both Taiman and 
Carolina are North Latitude, and conſe- 
quently the Time: of the Sun's Progreſs 
towards them is the ſame, the* the Spring 
of the firſt is alittle ſooner: than the 
other; I yet am of Opinion, that the 
Places which lie without the Tropics only 
five or ſix Degrees, have always Warmth 
enough to keep Plants that grow naturally 
about five or ſix Degrees within the Tro- 

This being all I can remember of the 
Coffee-Tree, and its Culture in the Gar- 
dens at Amſterdùm, I ſhall proceed to give 
vou à Liſt of all the principal Places 
— from whence: we may expect to 
receive Plants, and mark to each of them 
their Degree of Latitude, whether North 
or South, which I-ſhall think very well 
Worth my while to have put in the Order 
you will find it, if it may prove uſeful to 
vou- N 
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AC Cadiz, from 49 to 45 North. DEN 
Azores Iſles, from 39 to 37 North, 
Algiers, and the greateſt: Part of Aer 
Coaſt, from 37 to 35 North. | 
Alexandris, 31 North. 
Aden, 12 North. 
Amboina, 3 South. 
Antegoa, 17 North. 
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Ine  - | 
Angola, 11 South. 
B 
Buenos Aires, 35 South. 
Barbadoes Iſle, 13 North. 
Brazil, from 35 South to the Line, 
Bermudas, 33 North. a 
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Borneo Iſles, from 6 North to the Line, 
and two Degrees South. L 

Banda, the d che 4 South. 

Bencola, 4 South. a 

Batavia, 7 South. 

Bombay, 19 North. 

Bengale, 23 North. 


Canada, from 50 to 38 North. 
Carolina (North) from 36 to 33 North. 
Carolina (South) from 33 to 30 North. 

Calefernia, from 44 to 23 North. 
Cuba, from 22 to 19 North. 
Caribbee Iſlands, from 20 to 10 North. 
Cape Verd lands, from 18 to 12 North. 
Canary Iſlands, from 30 to 28 North. 
Corſica, 42 North. 
Candia, 35 North, 

prus, 35 North. 
4. 23 North. 
Cormandel, from 16 to 8 North. 
Camboyda, 14 North. 
Ceylan, from 10 to 6 North. 
Conchinchina, from 20 to 10 North. 
China, from 41 to 20 North. 
Chu ſan, 30 North. 
Ceram Iſle, 3 South. 
Curaſan ide 12 North. 
Carthagena, 11 North. 
Cape Horn, 64 South. 
Chiloa Iſles, 42 South. 
Chili from 44 to 24 South. 
Cape St. Auguſtin, 8 South, 


Cape 
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Cape Frio, 23 South. 
* of Good Hope, or Cape Bona Eſperan- 
„34 South. 
Cafies, 25 South. 
Congo, 7 South. 
F. 
Florida, from 38 to 24 North. 
France, from 50 to 42 & 4 North, 
Fort Ventura, 28 North. 
Formoſa Iſe, from 25 to 22 North. 
Fort St. David, 12 North. 
Fort St. George, 13 North. 
Ferdinand Iſles, 33 _ 


Gibralter, 36 North. 

Greece, from 41 to 36 North. | 

Guinee (Upper) from 18 North to > the 
ine. 

Gambia, 13 North. | 

Gold Coaſt | in Guinea, 8 North. 

Golconda, 18 North. 

Gombroon, 27 North. 

Guinea (Lower) IP South to 3 North, 


)iſheniols, from 20 to 18 & 2 North. 
Honduras Bay, from 20 to 17 North. 
Hungary, from 50 to 46 North. 

Horn Cape, 64 South. 

Hottentots Country, —_ 34 to 3o South, 


Jamaica, 18 North. Fs 
Italy, from 45 to 29 North. 
\ 3 in Perſia, 33 North, 


Japor 
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fapon or — Iſles, from wy to 20 > North, 
ave from 8 to 6 r NAS 

Liſvon, 39 North. 

Lima, II South. 

M 9 

Mona Iſie, famous for odd Plants, 15 Nor. 

Molucca Iſles, from 10 South to 3 North. 

Macaſcar, from 5 South to 1 North. 

Madagaſcar, from 26 to 11 South. 

Moſambique, 14 South. | 

Maryland, 39 North. 

Mexico (New) from 38 to 28 North. 

Mexico, from 28 to 16 North. 

Madera Iſles, 32 North. '+ 

Minorca, 40 North. + » 

Majorca, 40 North. | 

Morocco, 32 North. 

Malaca, from 10 North to 1 South. 

Mindanao, from 9 to 7 North. 

Mogodor, 35 North. | 

Malabar, from 12 to 3 North, 

Mindoro, 13 North, | 

Maldive Iſles, from 8 North | to 3 South, 

Madura Ifle, '7 South, 

Montabay, 2 South. 

Miſſifippi River Mouth, 28 North. 

| Montſerat, 16 North. 21 5 

Magellan, from 54 to 34 South 

Mataman, 18 South. 

Monomotapa,, 17 South, » ” 


Newfoundland, from 50 to 48 North. 
xa | New- 
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New-England, from 44 to 40 North. 
New-York, from 41 to 40 North. 
New-Spain, from 17 to 7 North. 

Naples, 41 North. | 

Nankin, 32 North. 

Nicobar Iſles, 9 North. | 

Nevis Iſle, 17 ß 4 2 
Oroonoco River Mouth, 9 North. | 
Oporto, 41 } North. 


Penſilvania, 40 North. 

Portugal, from 42 to 37 North. 

Pegu, 18 North. . 

Paragoa, 10 North. : 

Phillipine Iſles (New) from 11 North to 
the Line. 

Phillipine Iſles, from 18 to 9 North, 

Pekin, 40 North. 

Porto Bello, 10 North. 

Paraguai, from 37 to 18 South. 

Peru, from 24 South to 1 North. Tr 

Porto Figuro, 16 n | a 

Rio de la Plata, 35 South. 

Rio Geneiro, 23 9 

St. Helena, 15 & South. 

St. Sabaſtian, 22 South. 

St. Salvador, 12 South. 

St. Domingo, 33 South. 

Surinam, 8 North. 

Sptin, from 43 to 36 North. 


Sardin ia 
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Sardinia, from 40 to 39 North. 
Sicily, from 3 71 to 38 North. 
Scanderone, North. 

St. Thomas ie under the Line. 
Surat, 20 North. 

Sumatra, under the Line, 
Smyrna, 38 North. 

Socotra Iſle, 13 North. 

Soler Ifles, about 7 South. 
Siam, 15 North. 

St. Chriftophers, 17 _ 


Toulon, 43 North. 

Tripoli, 32 North. | 

Turkey in Europe, from 48 to 41 North. 
Ternate, the Wand where the Clove-Trees 
grow, 2 North. 

Timor Iſie, 9 South. 

Trinidad Ifle, 10 North. 

Terra del Fuogo, ow. 56 to 54 South. 


Virginia, 37 North, 
Vera Crus, in Campeche Bay, 18 North. 


Ventura Forte, 22 North. 


Viſapour, 17 North. 
Vera Cruz, in the Amazons Country, un- 


der the Line. 
T 


Taiman in Arabia Felix, the Coffee Coun- 


try, 20 North. 
2 


Zanguebar, from 16 South to the Line. 


And 
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And now, Sir, that I have given you art 
Account of the Latitudes of Places, I 
think it may not be amiſs to ſend you 
likewiſe the following Memorandums, for 
the Uſe of your Gardeners, that they 
may better underſtand the Uſe of the 
foregoing Liſt of Names, by knowing at 
what Seaſons the Sun is neareſt to any 
particular Place, and in what Months far- 
theſt from it, that the Fires may be regu- 
lated accordingly. The Figure annex'd 
repreſents the Globe, with the Equi- 
noctial Line, and the two Tropics ; where- 
by they will find that the Extent of the 
Sun's Progreſs is 47 Degrees from the 
Tropic of Cancer to the Tropic of Capri- 
corn; and that the Sun has its Courſe 
from Tropic to Tropic twice every Year: 
I think it proper, as I now talk to Garde- 
ners, who perhaps have not had the Op- 
portunity of any great Share of Learning, 
to treat them upon this Head in the moſt 
eaſy and familiar Way, and talk of the 
Sun's Motion backwards and forwards, 
which they generally believe, rather than 
to perplex them with ſpeaking of the 
Earth's Motion, which they, perhaps, can- 
not comprehend. | 
From A. A. to B. in the Figure, is North 
Latitude. 
From A. A. to C. is South Latitude. 
From D. to D. we ſhall find the Degrees 
of North Latitude mark'd 10, 30, 30, 40, 


50, 
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50, which is near the Southermoſt Part 
of England, London is 52 & 1 Degrees, 
From E. E. we find the Degrees of South 
Latitude mark'd 10, 20, 30, 40, Oc. 
Every Diviſion in that Circle of De- 
grees, whether it is mark'd Black or White, 
is two Degrees, or 120 Miles. 8 
The Sun is upon the Line March 11, 
and alſo upon the ſame Line September 10; 
ſo that at either of thoſe Times the Sun's 
Influence is equal on both Sides the 


Line: All the South Latitudes have the 


ſame Share of it as the North Latitudes. 
The Sun is at the Tropic of Cancer, 

une 11, which is the utmoſt Extent of 
its Courſe Northward: This Tropic is 23 
Degrees and ? North of the Line, which, 
reckoning 60 Miles to each Degree, is 1410 
Miles between the Tropic and the Line, 
which 1s the Progreſs of the Sun in 13 
Weeks, or a Quarter of a Year; ſo that 
in the Sun's Courſe from the Tropic of 
Cancer to the Line, it retreats 15 and + 
Miles every Day, or about 108 Miles per 
Week; which in a Month of 30 Days is 
463 Miles or upwards, or above 7 Degrees 
and 2. 
For the better Explaining of this, ſee 
the following Remarks. | 

Fune 11, the Sun in the Tropic of Can- 
cer, or 23 Degrees and + North Latitude. 
Fully about the 11th, the Sun about 16 
Degrees North Latitude. 

| Auguſt 
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een 
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Auguſt about" the ſame Day, about 9 
Degrees North Latitude. 

"September about the 11th, upon the Line 

 OFober abbut the ſame Day, about 8 De- 
grees South Latitude. 

November about the ſame Day, near 16 
Degrees South Latitude. 

December about the ſame Time, the Sun 
in the Tropic of Capricorn, its fartheſt 
Bounds to the South ward. 

Fanuary about the ſame Day, it has re- 
turn'd or come nearer to us about 8 De- 
grees, and is then near 16 Degrees South 
Latitude. 

February about the ſame Day, the Sun 
is about 8 Degrees South Latitude. 

March about the ſame Day, the Sun is 
er to the Line. 
| April about the ſame Day, the Sun is 
--* opp to about 8 Degrees North . 
tu E. 

May about the ſame Day, the Sun is 
advanced to about 16 Degrees North La- 
titude. * 590 

From this and the Figure, any one may 
eaſily find out in what Latitude the Sun 
is in every Month, and how it approaches 
or goes farther off the native Country of 
the Plants we deſign to cultivate; for Ex- 
ample, If we were to keep the Nutm 
Tree, let us Took for Banda in the fore? 
going Catalogue, and we ſhall find it in 
4 Degrees South: then ſee in the Figure 

the 
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the Months when the Sun is neareſt that 


Place, which we ſhall find September and 


October, and Fanuary and February; in 
theſe Months we muſt keep Fires in our 
Stoves, at leaſt up to the Pine-Apple Heat 
in Mr. Fowler's Thermometers, which 
may be had at his Shop in Swithin's-Alley 
by the Reyal- Exchange; and ſo indeed 
the Fires muſt be ſtill kept on from the 
firſt lighting in September, till we may 
place them in a Glaſs-Caſe in Tanners 
Bark, which may begin about the Middle 
of April, and laſt 'till the Time we begin 
to make Fires again in September; for we 


muſt conſider, that Places fo near the Line 


are always very much under the Sun's In- 
fluence, tho' more at ſome Times than 
others: So when ſuch Plants are with us, 
we ſhould only give them Air directly 
from abroad in our hotteſt Days of Sum- 
mer. 

Suppoſe in the next Place, we were to 
ropagate the Tea which grows in China; 
et us look for China in the foregoing Cata- 

logue, and we ſhall find it extend from 41 
to 20 North Latitude. I ſhall ſuppoſe 
that the Tea grows about the Middle of 
the Country, which is 30 Degrees North, 
or about the ſame Latitude with South 
Carolina; then as we have Plants from 
the South Parts of Carolina, which after 
a little Care to harden them, will ſtand 
abroad with us; I make no Doubt but the 

| China 
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China Tea, which appears to grow about 
30 Degrees North, may be eaſily propa- 
2 with us; but eſpecially would pro- 
per exceeding well, to be planted in 
South Carolina, from whence we might 
ſoon bring large Quantities, if it was 
once planted there, ind make three or 
four Returns for one China Voyage: But 
as to the propagating of it in England, 
if we were to give it Shelter in the Wim 
ter, we may ſee by the Figure, that the 
Summers in China are only a little earlier 
than with us, and the Winters are af 
courſe much about the ſame Time; be- 
ſides, as 30 Degrees are out of the Tro- 
pies, there need not be any artificial Heat 
apply'd, nor any other Care taken to pre- 
ſerve the Tea with us, but to give it ſome 
little Shelter in extreme Froſty Weather, 
and it is a Quere whether even that be 
neceſſary or not; for we muſt be careful 
not to give Heat to a Plant that does not 
require it: We have Experienced in the 
propagating of the Caper; we uſed to 
put it into our warmeſt Stoves, and took 
a great deal of Pains with it to no Pur- 
poſe, till I ſow'd it in fame old Walls, 
and gave it the free Air, and then it an- 
iwer'd the End of bearing Flowers as 
well as it does at Toulon. 
While I'am- ſpeaking of tranſplanting 
theſe Riches from one Place to another, I 
cannot help wondering that the Cochinele, 
rl | N 5 5 | which 
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which is plainly an Inſect, is not induſtri- 
oufly: propagated in our Wiſt-Indian Set- 


tlements; ſeeing it might: be done only 


by tranſplanting one of the Sort of Opun- 


tia's whereon this Inſect has laid its Eggs, 
that alone would ſoon fill a. . with 
or it to 


it, as well as the Plant neceffary 
Wed upon“ o wic end not nh 
For a third Example, let us confider 
Barbados, whoſe Latitude is 13 North, 
whether or not the Sun in its greateſt 
Diſtance from it, be more than the Sun 
is from England in the longeſt Day? We 
ſhall find by the Figure, that at the ſhort- 
eſt Day with us, the Sun is diſtant from 
Barbatloes 36 and ? Degrees; but in our 
longeſt Day the Sun is only diſtant from 
us 29 Degrees, which is 7 Degrees and + 
that the Sun is then nearet to us than it 
is to Barbadoes at our ſhorteſt Day; I have 
heard that the Nutmeg-Tree was once in 
Barbadves, and proſper' d very well; and 
T ſee no Reaſon why we may not try it 
in that Iſland once more, or at leaſt the 
Cinnamon, which now grows in Ceylon, 
whoſe Latitude is from 10 to 6 North. 

© Conſidering the Latitude of Jamaica, 
which is 18 North, no Place could better 
fit the-Coffee-Tree than this; ſo the moſt 
Southward of the Caribbee Iſlands would 
do very well for the Pepper, Clove: Trees, 
and any of the Spices, for the Nutmes 
grows in 4 Degrees North, the Cloves 
Hail 1 in 
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in the Iſland Ternata 2 Degrees North, 
the Pepper in Borneo 6 Degrees North, as 
wal as under the Line, and the Cinna- 
mon at Ceylon from 10 to 6 North; ſo 1 
doubt not but they will all do well in the 
South of the Caribbee Iſles, which lie in 
10 Degrees North, for even 10 Degrees 


difference between the Tropics, is of lit- 
tle Import to Plants which are Natives of 


the Torrid Zone. 11 


There is one Example more I think ne- 
ceſſary to offer, and that is, if we receive 
Plants from the Cape of good Hope, we 
ſhall, if we look into the Table, find its 
Latitude to be 34 Degrees South, then if 
we look into the Figure we may ſee that 
the Cape is near 11 Degrees beyond the 
Tropic of Capricorn, and we may ſuppoſe 
has much the ſame Influence of the Sun, 


when the Sun 1s in the Tropic of Capri- 
corn, that Gibraltar has from the Sun when 


it is in the Tropic of Cancer For Gibral- 
tar is in 36 North, as the Cape is 34 South; 
their Winters and Summers are directly 
oppoſite, and that is chiefly what we have 
to regard in the Management of the Cape 
Plants, we muſt give them what Encon- 
ragement they have in the Months Novem- 
ber, December, Fanuary, and February; for 
the Figure ſhews us the Sun is neareſt to 
the Cape in thoſe Months; and indeed 
the Plants themſelves ſhew it us in their 
Attempts of flow'ring at thoſe Seaſons: 

N 2 | But 


— 
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But we muſt not ſuppoſe that all the 
Plants we receive from the Cape, are Na- 
tives of that Place; for there are many 
Sorts of Plants cultivated at the Cape, 
which are Plants of other Countries, ſo 
we mult ufe ſome Caution in this Affair. 
In the Figure we may obſerve, that in 
the Month of May the Sun is juſt as near 
us as it is in Fuly, and in April as it is in Au- 
guſt, in March as in September; and yet tho 
the Sun is equidiſtant from us in July and 
May, we find that the Heat of Fuly is far 
ſuperior to that of May, which I ſuppoſe 
happens becauſe the Sun has had more 
Time to warm the Earth on our Side, and 
cenſequently the Body of Air; but ! 
think I have ſaid enough upon this Head 
to render my Scheme intelligible, and 
ſhall only add, that it is my Wiſh, that 
every one who goes abroad to the Coun- 
tries where thoſe extraordinary Plants are, 
which I have mention'd, would be indu- 
ſtrious to bring them to us, that in due 
Time they may be render'd uſeful. I 
cannot ſuppoſe, indeed, that a+ Ship will 
put ſo far out of her Way, upon; her Re- 
turn from an Eaſtern Voyage, as to, leave 
Plants at any of our Settlements in*Ame- 
rica; but let the Plants be brought to 
England, there to be kept till a proper 
Opportunity offers to ſend them to the 
Places defign'd for em; the new Stoves 
that are lately built will preſerve them, 
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if ſuch Inſtructions as theſe be follow'd, 

let them come from what Latitude they 
will: Nor let any one deſpair of Succeſs, 
tho' they have not Stoves immediately of 
their own to put the Plants into, which 
they bring over, ſo long as there is ſuch a 
Garden as Mr. Fairchild's at Hoxton, near 
London, where ſuch Things may be im- 
8 taken care of, and manag'd with 

1 1 Þ 


J remain, Good Sir, 


Tour moſt Humble Servant, 


Richard Bradley. 
SL-. 


70 Mr. Bradley. 


of & < 
A to your Deſire, I ſend you 
a Catalogue of ſuch curious Flowers 
as blow in my Garden from Fuly, to com- 


_ Pleat the Year, 


J am, 


Tour Humble Servant, 
Tho, Fairchild. 


N 3 | Stock 
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Stock Gilly-Flowers, double and ſingle, 


white aud red, purple and white, Tree Sca- 


bius, Muſk Scabius, Turky Scabius, Fuir- 
chbild's Mule, Valerian white and red, fix 


Sarts of Viola Tricolor, Spaniſh Broom, 
Virginia Marta gon, two Sorts of Goat Rue, 


horned Poppy, Spaniſh Jeſſamine ſingle and 
double, Brazil Jeſſamine, Indian yellow 


Jeſſamine, Arabian Jeſſamine, Ilex: leav'd 


Jeſſamine, Virginian yellow Jeſſamine, 


Linconium, ſeveral Sorts of Ficoides, A- 
Joes ſeveral Sorts, Corn Marigold white 
and yellow, two Sorts'of Anemone Sper- 
mos, Amomum Plinii, white flower'd 
Nightſhade, double and fingle Virgin's 
Bower, double and ſingle flower'd Myrtle, 
five Sorts of Sun-Flowers, four Sorts of 
Gnaphaliums, Holyoaks, four "Sorts of 
Apocinums, Campanula two Sorts, Olean- 
ders four Sorts, Thorn Daſie ſcarlet and 


blue, Cardinal Flowers, Orpine white and 


red, Fritilaria-craſſa two Sorts, Paſſion 
Flowers four Sorts, Colchicums ſeveral 
Sorts, Cyclamens two Sorts, Trumpet 
Flower, Sopewort, Leonorus two Forts, 


Arbutus, Grnernſey Lilly, Bella Donna, 


Starworts ſeveral Sorts, Geraniums ſeveral 
Sorts, Cotiledons ſeveral Sorts, Autumn 
Crocus, Autumn, Daiſie, Tree Milkwort, 
Aloe-leav'd Aſphodel, true Saffron, Onion- 
leav'd Aſphodel, Viburnum, Golden Rods 
two Sorts, Shrub Mallows four Sorts, 


double Pinks ſeveral Sorts, Laurus Tinus, 


Tamariſk, 


elAwns ame fwd! ©. . om «© © 
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Tamariſk, Jalop, Moon Trefoil, Stacus 


two Sorts, Colutea, Roſes, Carnations ſe- 
veral Sorts, yellow Colchicum, Candy- 
tuft- Tree,, Grounſel, Tree, Duteh- Hony- 
ſuckle,. Barba Jovis, Tenerum Bzricym; 
radeſcants double Spiderwort, Coma 
—— two Sorts; Phatanus-leav d Chriſan- 
themum, Romqn V Walkklener, Antirrhi- 
mum, Roſe Cainpy bust p double, 
Throat wort, double white and blue, Tres 
Love: Apple two Jun, Sampiere, Polyan- 
was Aurigula 3, the monthly Grape, ſer 
vera! ne Sprts)of Abnak. 160k wid 
te ont: einne 
5 Fe follominaGa Gnapes ripen wich m me in 
1 Rd. 
he Sweet-Water Grape black and NS 
the. 1 a omg white, the Royal Muſca- 
e, the bla lack Maſcadine,. the white 
Gel the black Chaſſelaſs, the black 
r Grape, the hack Curran Grape, 
ch 175 Gurran, the Narbois, Chianti, 
the Burgundy, . the Mel ier, the Munier, ne 


Melvoifie, black Malvoifie, REIT 20nd Gra pe, 
Parſley Grape, 'Bourdegux Claret Grape, 
white Frontigniac, blue Frontigniac, red 
Frontigniac, grizle Frontigniac, Muſcadelle, - 
Greek Grape, Fox Grape, St. Peter's Grape, 
Heſperion, white Raiſin, red Raiſin, blue 
Raiſin, Bourlac, Lombardie, red Hamborow, 
blue. Hamborow, white Suni Match- 
els, G Grape. : 

N4 ; Curious 
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Curious Flowers in Ofober. 


| Aſh-colour and white Tree Scabus 


„ 4 


Gaernfey Lilly, Bella Donna, Autumn 
Crocus, Tree Milkwort, ſcarlet flow! ring 
Geranium, with ſeveral other Sorts, Chri- 
fanthemum Tree froin Carolina, Mr. Cateſ- 
by's new Virginian Starwort, . 
Spain, ſcarlet flow'ring Viaburnum, black 
flow'ring Lotus, Coma Aurea, Tree Lych- 
nes, purple flow ring everlaſting Kidney- 
Bean, old Man's Head Pinks, new Sort of 
Barba Jovis, Limonium, Laurus-tinus ſe- 
veral Sorts, Colutea, Aizoid T ythimals, 
Roſes, Moon- trefoile, ſcarlet flow'ring Co- 
tildon, Paſſion Flower, Carnations, Fe- 
nel- leav d Tree Scabius. 


G Flowers in November. 
Spaniſb Jeſſamine double and ſingle, yel- 


ou 2 Jeſſamine, Azores . | 
double 
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double Stock Gilliflowers of ſeveral Co- 
lours, Nettle-leav'd Jeſſamine, Aloes of 
ſeveral Sorts, Ficoides of ſeveral Sorts, 
Sedums of- ſeveral Sorts, Aloe-leav'd AC. 
phodil, Onion-leav'd Aſphodil, Chriſan- 
themum Creticum white and yellow, Leo- 
nurus two Sorts, ſcarlet flower'd Gera- 
nium, with ſeveral other Sorts, Venetian 
Vetch, Mr, Cateſby's fine blue Starwort, 
Colutea, Tree Milkwort, Coma Aurea, 
everlaſting Kidney-Bean, black flow vin; 
Lotus, Pelitory of Spain, Scabius of ſeve- 
ral Sorts, Paſſion Tree in Fruit, Carna- 
tions, Senſitive Plant in Flower, Polyan- 
thus. 


\ 


Curious Flowers in December. 


7 


Double Stock Gillilowers of * 
Kinds, Senſitive Plants in Flower, Carna- 
tions, Tulips, Polianthus, Hyacinths; Spa- 
niſh efſumine, Indian Jeſſamine, Cycla- 
mens, Azores Jeſſamine, Nettle-leavd Jeſ 
ſamine, Geraniums ſeveral Sorts; Ficoides 
of ſeveral Sorts, Aloes of ſeveral Sorts, 
new Sort of Barba Jovis, old Man's Head 
Pink, Venetian Vetch, ſweet ſcented Cy- 
clamen, Laurus-tinus ſeveral Sorts," Chin 
dy- tuft Tree, Mr. Careſby's fine blue Star- 
wort, Glaſtonbury Thorn. 8 80 ' 
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 Guriaus Flowers in 1 anvary; 7 
Black Heleborg with white) LEAR 
Helebore with green Flowers, Winter a 
conite, Mezereon, Snow Drops double and 
ſingle; Candy-tuft Tree, Laurus-tinus, ſer 
veral Sorts, blue Star Hyacinthy Paſſctout, 
Spring 8 ſweet ſcented Cycla- 
n Canary Campanula, Polyanthus, 
Flowers, Tulips, Anemonies, Gla+ 
þ Thorn, new Sort of, Barba Jovis, 
Venetian Veteh, Auricyla'h nds . 
Kidney-Bean Tree. 


Curious Flowers i in F EE. 
7 e e 
8 purge Soo Mezereon, Snow Drops 

ankle and, ſingle, double Stocks of ſave- 
ral Colours, black Helebore, with a white 
Flower, Helebore with a green Flower, 
Tulips) Hyaeinths, Radix Cava, double 
and ſingle White and yellow Walk Flowers, 
Palyanthus, Miſleto, Canary Campanula, 
Spring Colchicum, ſweet ſcented and 
Sprint Cyclamens Narciſſus of Conſtonti-, 
nople, Narciſſus of Naples, Winter: Aco-: 
nite, ) 20 Sorts, of Crocus, Collection of 
Hyacinths] Anricula's,  Pohyanthus, Car- 
nations, white and;red Mezeteons, Perſian, 
Iris, double Primroſe, Venetian Vetch, 
Cornelian Cherry, Dens Caninus, York- 


ſhire. Sedum, Muſcary Hyacinth Aſh E 
Iour 
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lour and white, Periwinkle white and 
blue, forty Sorts of: Naciſſus, Hepaticas, 
Dwarf Almond, Fritilaries, Oranges, A- 
nana's or Pine-Apple . Fruit begins to ap- 

ent 
: TOY — in March. 
A0ude 

ock ue nh HIS 85 end 
Kinds, Wall- Flo weld Wund white and 
red, 30 Sorts of early Tulips, Laurus- 
tinus, Oranges, Candy-tuft Tree, Tork- 
ire Sedum, black Halebore with a white 
Flower, bhek Hel. ere with a green 
Flower, Polyanthus, double Primroſes, 20 
Sorts of Crocusf ( ſingle white Hepatica, 
double and ſingle blue and Peach- colour 
Hepatica, Hyacinths, Spring Colchicum, 
four Sorts of Spring Cyclamen, four Sarts 
of Narciſſus, Cornelian Cherry, Star of 
Naples, Kanunculus, Dens caninus, Fume- 
tory, Violets ſinglé and double white and 
blue, Fenel-leav'd Helebore, Radix cava, 
Periuinkle white and blue and: double 
purple, Dwarf: Hungary Honyſuckle, Afi, 
{arabacca . of Virginia, Petaſites, Male 
Mandrake, Dwarf Medlar, Dwarf Flag 
Iris, Venetian Vetch, Nettle-leav'd Jeſſa- 
mine, 30 Sortsg af Foitilarics, Dwarf Al- 
mond, Fruit bearing Almond; Simblaria; 
Miſleto, bulboſe Iris, double bloſſom Peach, 
Anemonies, monthly Roſe, Jonquils, dou- 
ble bloſſom Pear; double: bloſſon Cherry, 
double. bloffom Almond, Arbor Ju * 

wit 
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with ſeveral other Sorts of Plants, whoſe 
Time of flow'ring is uncertain. 


Of propagating the Lemon 
and Orange Tree by Layers, and of a 


Ta Mr. Bradley, 


STR, Oporto, October 22, 1723. 
1 Return you many Thanks for your ac- 

ceptable Letter of Auguſt 17, O. S. with 
your farther Directions in the Culture of 
the Pine-apple, which as near as poſſible I 
ſhall obſerve ; of three Thermometers 
ſent me over, two have been unfortunate- 
ly broke in the Voyage; that which eſca- 
ped was what you had marked the Heighth 
of the Spirit, London May 2; I have made 
diverſe Obſervations thereby, ſometimes 
T had in the Morning near 15 Degrees leſs 
Heat than at Noon, and the hotteſt Days 
this Year, at Noon, the Spirits *roſe to 
the very Top of the Tube, that it was 
impoſſible to make any Obſervations. I 
placed another Thermometer by yours, 
which came from Holland, and had the 
Degrees mark'd on it; and tho TH 
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fixed in a good Diat-Board a quarter of 
an Inch deep, yet I found likewiſe, that 
the Sun had too great an Influence on the 
Spirit, and made it rife too high; that I 
am of Opinion, ſceing thoſe Thermome- 
ters require to be hung out in the Air, the 
Tube of them ſhould be ſo fix'd, to hin- 
der the Power of the Sun, elſe there will 
be no Rule. Our Summer this Year has 
been exceſſive hot; thoſe that have liv'd 
in Brazil, confeſs we have had for ſome 
Days as warm Weather here as they : Our 
Summer Seaſon has laſted longer than 
uſual this Year, there having fallen no 
Rain till to-day of ſeveral Months; but 
however, the Weather with it continues 
ſo warm, that the Thermometer remains 
at 35 Deg. and I am of Opinion the coldeſt 
Seaſon here, when we have {mall Froſts, 
is never more than 50 Deg. but of this I 
ſhall be a better Judge, by the Obſerva- 
tions during the Winter Seaſon. 

In the Management of the Pine-Apple 
this Year, I have been oblig'd, in the 
reateſt Heats entirely to unſhelter the 
lants, elſe the Sun would have ſcorched 
them up: One of them this Summer was 
very ſickly, and had like to have dy'd; 
but about two Months ago I took the Plant 
out of the Pot, and planted in the Earth, 
which was heated at the Bottom with a 
little freſh Horſe-dung, which has reco- 
ver'd it; the other has ſhot very vigorouſ- 
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ly, and I doubt not but, with Care, to ſee 
Fruit from it the next Years I thank you 
For your Advice, concerning the Uſe of 
dry'd Sca-Sand. I am now about making 
my Winter Frame for the Anana's, and 
deſign to compoſe it as follows: To make 
it four Foot deep, the firſt two Foot to be 
the hotteſt Dung well ramm'd in, upon 
that a Foot and F of Sea-Sand dry'd and 
heated as you order, and the upper ſix In- 
ches, in which the Pots are fix'd, of dry 
Cork Duſt when it is burnt, which is of 
a very hot Nature. The Tanners in this 
Country make uſe of the Bark of the Cork 
Tree in their Buſineſs, which is what Bark 
remains to the Tree after the Cork is taken 
off; but there are ſo few of them, that it 
is difficult to get enough; however, I ſhall 
make a ſmall Experiment of it as to Heat. 
The Anana's laſt Year thriv'd well enough 
in a Hot-bed only, during the Winter. We 
want thoſe Things you can eaſily procure; 
but however, Nature in ſome Meaſure ſup- 
plies it thro' the Goodneſs of the Climate. 
1 am glad you defign to try the laying of 
Orange-Trees in the Ground, I'm aſſur'd 
it will ſucceed ; our Way of increaſing 
Lemon or Orange Trees is by earthing up 
a Branch, and peeling off a little of the 
Bark of that Part of the Branch which is 
in the Earth, to make it ſtrike Root the 
ſooner ; by thoſe Means, when it has got 
Root, the Branch which is removed, makes 
N a gov 
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a good new Tree, altho' it has Bloſſoms, 
and green and ripe Fruit upon it, for the 
Lemon- Tree bloſſoms and bears all the 
Year throughout. The Way of budding 
and graffing thoſe Trees on wild Stocks 18 
found here too tedious. As Lemons of 
late Years here have bore a great Price, it 
has induced the Owners to endeavour to 
propagate and increaſe that Fruit as much 
as poſſible. The largeſt and faireſt Fruit 
of that Sort, is graffed on a Citron Stock. 


I am truly, Sir, | 
Tour Obliged H. umble Servant, 
| John Clarke, jun. 


The foregoing Letter furniſhes us with 
ſuch Obſervations as my reader could not 
excuſe my paſſing by, in a Work 'of this 
Nature, which aims at the Good as weil 
as the Amuſement of the Curious ; and 
though the laying of Orange and Lemon 
Trees is in this firſt publiſh'd, yet conſi- 
dering the Reaſon of the Thing, I wonder 
it has not been practis'd generally before 
this Time; for almoſt everyone knows, 
that laying a Branch of a; Tree in the 
Ground, will occcaſion it to ſtrike Root 
and then, why ſhould the Orange an 
Lemon Trees be alone negle&ed-; for had 
it been try'd, I am-convinc'd it would _ 
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been ſucceſsful, not only from the Aſſu- 
rance given by the curious Gentleman who 
gives us this Letter, but from the Expe- 
rience of William Thornton, Eſq; at Blox- 
ham 1n Lincolnſbire, in whoſe Gardens, a- 
mong many other fine Experiments of his, 
I found this Method uſed ſucceſsfully, but 
this Gentleman abounds ſo much in Rari- 
ties of this Kind, as well as new Improve- 
ments in Huſbindty, that to mention them 
as they ſhould be, would almoſt make a 
Volume of themſelves; and had it been 
my Fortune to have known the Maſter of 
ſo happy a Genius, I doubt not but to 
have found as much Improvement from 
his Converſation ; for Opus Artificem pro- 
bat ; but this en Paſſant. 

I come now to conclude my monthly 
Papers, and take the Opportunity of thank- 
ing thoſe curious Gentlemen who have 
been aſſiſting to me in the Work; and I 
cannot help expreſſing the Pleaſure it has 
given me, to find many of the Rules ! 
have laid down, put in PraQtice; and 
eſpecially to obſerve how much Men of 
the greateſt Learning have fallen into the 
Way of Gardening and Planting, fince 1 
began to write upon the Subje&, The 
World, I hope, will' excuſe me if I boaſt 
a little of my Succeſs in this Way, ſince 
ſome Complements upon it, have been the 
chief Reward I have met with, for all my 
great Expence and Labour; eee as 

can 
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I can never abandon the Study of Plant- 
ing and Gardening, as Things that con- 
tribute to every Man's private Good, as 


well as the good of my Country; ſo 
whatever curious Diſcoveries in that Way 
may be communicated to me, will be very 
acceptable. N 

This Piece, with the four preceding 
Monthly Remarks, compleats a Volume, 
which will be the Third and Laſt of my 
Monthly Writings. 
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N. B. In this INDExX, the Letter A. 
refers to the Pages in the Months 
April and May ; The Letter J. refers 
to the Pages in the Months June and 
July: And the Letters Au. refer to 
the Pages in the laft NE Th 
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The Reader is deſir'd to amend the Er- 
rors of the Preſs, which may have eſcap'd 
Correction, by Reaſon of the Author's 
Refidence in the Country. 
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